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“AND, therefore, if thou wilt stand and not fall cease never in 
thine intent: but beat evermore on this cloud of unknowing that 
is betwixt thee and thy God with a sharp dart of longing love, and 
loathe for to think on aught under God, and go not thence for 
anything that befalleth.” 

The Cloud of Unknowng 


“The Disciple said to the Master: Master, how may I come to the 
Supersensual Life, so that I may see God, and hear God speak? 


The Master answered and said: When you can throw yourself into 
That, where no Creature dwells, if only for a Moment, then you 
will hear God speak. 
Disciple. Is that place where no Creature dwells near at hand; or 
is it far off? 
Master. It is in you. And if you can, for a time, cease from all your 
own thinking and willing, then you will hear the unspeakable 
Words of God.” 

Bohme 


“*... by staying objective one avoids becoming a lunatic. However, 
is not the absence of inwardness also lunacy?” 
Kierkegaard 


“OTaV O€ YE (T] WOYN) GdTH KGB’ GDTIV OKOTT, EKEloE OLyETAL Sic 
TO KaVapOv TE Kal GEl OV KAL GOGVATOV KGL WoGDTM<s EXOV, KAI Mc 
OVYYEVI|s ODOG AdTOD dei pet’ Ekeivon TE yiyvetal, Stavaep adti 
KaO’ avdtiy yévytat Kai £6 avdtH, Kal téxavtTai TE TOD TAGVODV Kal 
TEpl EKEIVG GEL KATE TADTA MOGUVTWS EYEL, GTE TOLODTHV 
égantopéevny:” Plato, Phaedo 79d 
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Foreword 


The fourteenth century mystic spoke of The Cloud of Un- 
knowing. I speak of the Cloud of Knowing because it is the 
hubris of knowing that blinds us to what is real and most 
precious in us — and to Say in us is to say in all we are truly 
and immediately aware of. This is a bold claim that cannot 
be clarified or justified in a few lines. Hopefully its mean- 
ing which is also its justification may be gleaned from the 
papers collected in this volume. 


D. R. Khashaba 


Preface 


The papers collected in this volume were written in the 
four months following my ninety-third birthday. They give 
expression to elements and aspects of a philosophy devel- 
oped over a lifetime. The first insights underlying the phi- 
losophy go back to my teens; the fundamentals were fash- 
ioned in my twenties. Then, due to circumstances I need 
not go into here, came a bleak period of three decades. It 
was only in my sixties that I could resume philosophizing, 
finishing my first book, Let Us Philosophize, which was 
first published in 1998 when I had passed seventy. During 
the past two decades I have been feverishly busy expound- 
ing and developing the philosophy outlined in that book. 


ok 
Philosophy reached its zenith in Plato. Throughout 


twenty-four centuries it has been tottering and sliding till 
in the eighteenth century Hume proclaimed all works of 


metaphysics fit for the flames; in the twentieth century 
more than one thinker equated metaphysics with nonsense 
and Analytic philosophers made a mockery of philosophiz- 
ing. 

Plato was in the first place a poet and a mystic. The 
person, character, and life of Socrates inspired Plato with 
the ideal of the philosophic life. Plato’s life-work can be 
summed up as follows: 


(1) He wrote dramatic pieces to portray and to pre- 
serve Socrates’ principles and method of philos- 
ophizing: these are most precious but are not 
Plato’s original contribution to philosophy — ex- 
cept that but for Plato the treasure would have 
been lost to humanity. 

(2) He voiced his flights of imagination and inti- 
mated his insights into his inner reality in myth 
and parable, creating metaphysics (pardon the 
anachronism: it is convenient), crowning the in- 
spired adumbrations of Heraclitus and Parmen- 
ides. That is the alpha and the omega of meta- 
physical philosophy. 

(3) He established the Academy and busied himself 
with mathematics and other branches of 


knowledge. He had ventures into methodology, 
psychology, political theory, etc. These may 
have meant much for Plato and these are all 
that scholars see in Plato but, in my view, these 
are for us mainly of historic interest only. 


Subsequent philosophers, even when they called them- 
selves Platonists, failed to understand Plato, in particular 
they completely ignored Plato’s original, creative contribu- 
tion to philosophical thinking. Even when they claimed or 
thought they were following and continuing Plato they 
were in truth following Aristotle, seeking to amass objec- 
tive knowledge about the actual world and/or to reach de- 
finitive demonstrable truths in imitation of mathematics, 
sacrificing philosophy on the altars of empirical science 
and mathematics. The deadly error of philosophers has 
been their failure to see that philosophy, empirical science, 
and mathematics are three radically separate nodes and 
spheres of thought. This ignorance is firmly seated in the 
highest levels of learning. This is what defamed and de- 
meaned philosophy. This is what killed philosophy and left 
humanity at the mercy of dogmatic superstition on the one 
hand and on the other hand a hubristic science vaunting 
knowledge but bereft of wisdom. 


*" 


I claim that my first vital contribution to philosophical 
thinking is the return to the Platonic understanding of phi- 
losophy as intimation in myth and parable of glimpses into 
the strictly unfathomable and ineffable depths of our inner 
reality, our inner reality being all the reality we are given 
to apprehend. 


My second claim to an original contribution to philos- 
ophy consists in my special vision of that reality which I of- 
fer under the name of Creative Eternity. It is an imagina- 
tive vision, as true and as untrue as Plotinus’s, as Spino- 
za’s, as Schopenhauer’s, or, why not, as the Father and 
King of them all, Plato’s Form of the Good. 


This sounds outrageously audacious. If I tone it down I 
would be untrue to myself. I beg the Reader to withhold 
judgment until she or he has gone through the papers here 
collected. 


D. R. Khashaba 
New Year Day 2021 
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DIALECTIC IN PLATO 


The term dialectic in Plato is as elusive as it is vitally im- 
portant. It is mostly used — together with the related 
phrase didonai logon — in a general non-technical sense, 
simply as the noun from the verb dialegesthai meaning to 
converse. Accordingly, in genrral dialectic simply means 
discourse or philosophizing. Likewise, didonai logon basi- 
cally simply means to give an account, to explain, to justi- 
fy, but not necessarily to demonstrate by strict reasoning. 


But dialectic also has for Plato a special highky signifi- 
cant and highly important meaning which comes out in its 
full force in the Republic. (See the ‘confession’ concluding 
this paper.) 
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At one point in Republic VI Socrates, having repeated- 
ly mentioned the greatest or highest study, was asked to 
say what that highest study was. Socrates replies irritably 
that his interlocutors were needlessly giving him trouble 
since they have all the time known that he was speaking of 
the good. 


This is not true and not fair for it makes it seem that 
Socrates was speaking of the common notion of the good 
or utility in general. But elsewhere we see that what Socra- 
tes had in nind was by far more profound, more sublime, 
more mysterious. We learn that the Form of the Good is 
the source of all Life, all Understanding, and all Being. 


The Form of the Good is not an idea, not a thing 
known or knowable but a state of pure luminosity, a crea- 
tive intelligence that sheds light and meaningfulness on the 
objects of the mind. 


At the end of Book VI Plato ranges the levels of 
‘knowledge’ from the lowest to the highest, from eikosia 
(image) through pistis (faith, belief) and dianoia (thought, 
opinion) to nous or noésis (intelligence) which is the explo- 
ration of the mind by the mind within the mind which is 
the only way leading to insight into the ultimately real as 
represented by our own inner, unfathomable, ineffable re- 
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ality. This is the gist of the prophetic passage at 490a-b. 
(Plato elsewhere names this phro nésis.) Plato explicitly 
places geometry (and would place all of our modern sci- 
ence) under dianoia since it proceeds from hypotheses and 
never ends in pure (metaphysical) principles. 


In what I have been saying I have not digressed away 
from the subject of Platonic dialectic. Plato repeatedly 
(but most markedly and explicitly in the Phaedrus) assert- 
ed that a thinker’s best insights cannot be imprisoned in 
any fixed formulation of thought or language. And in Re- 
public VII he emphasizes that all philosophical statements 
must be undermined by dialectic. 


So long as we ignore that Reality (Being) is a mystery 
and that understanding is a mystery we remain in the do- 
main of darkness, our knowledge is illusion, our science is 
opinion. Dialectic is the critique of the foundations of 
thought that helps us to emerge from the darkness of igno- 
rance to the light of metaphysical insight. 


Let me end with a confession. When I first thought of 
writing this paper my intention was to track Plato’s use of 
the term dialectic in the Republic. I found that with my 
near-blindness I can no lomger do that. I could not even 
make use of my own earlier writings. As I have already 
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stated somewhere, from now on the utmost I can do is to 
write down my free and freely rambling reflections. 


D. R. Khashaba 
September 21, 2020 
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PLATO’S LATE DIALOGUES 


The chronology of Plato’s dialogues is a hopeless riddle. 
Still we can sensibly speak of early and late dialogues. 
Where there is early and late there naturally must be a 
middle. But to indicate with any degree of confidence the 
dialogues of the middle period is more tricky than to speak 
in general of early and late dialogues. Perhaps one can say 
that the middle dialogues are marked with more maturity 
and higher artistry. Nevertheless, in my view at any rate, 
there is a clear underlying unity of thought and outlook ih 
the early and the middle dialogues. 


The middle dialogues however are markedly different. 
I reject outright the view, held by many scholars, that the 
late dialogues are the product of a mature, wiser mind. 
Needless to say, in rejecting this view, I reject the implied 
contention that Plato in late life saw the ‘error’ of what 
scholars refer to as his early ‘idealism’. I adamantly main- 
tain that to the very end Plato remained true to the convic- 
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tions and the ideals expressed in the ‘Socratic discourses’ 
and in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposium, and the Repub- 
lic, particularly in Books VI and VII. 


How then are we to explain the shift in matter and 
manner displayed in a number of the late dialogues? I be- 
lieve that as Plato became more and more engrossed in the 
work of the Academy he had to pay more and more atten- 
tion to specific research work and specific theoretical 
problems. Thus, for instance, the method of collection and 
division, first outlined in the Phaedrus, absorbed him for a 
time. He explained and illustrated it in the Sophist and the 
Statesman and presumably meant to continue the exempli- 
fication in ‘the Philosopher’. My conjecture is that he 
dropped this projected dialogue when he saw the limita- 
tions of the method. It was a method of classification that 
Aristotle later made use of in the sphere of empirical data 
where alone it is fruitfully applicable. In my opinion, the 
Statesman shows that in the sphere of ideas the method is 
bankrupt. Further, I believe Plato wrote the Philebus to 
demonstrate to members of the Academy how to resolve a 
controversy in which they were embroiled. 


I find support for my position in the Timaeus, for here 
we have a myth rich in metaphysical and ontological in- 
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sight, having more affinity with the myths of the Phaedrus 
and the Symposium than with any of the other late dia- 
logues. To my knowledge, of all modern philosophers and 
scholars it was only Whitehead who understood the 7i- 
maeus and appreciated its value. (See Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality.) 


The Laws is a different story. Plato was of course al- 
ways deeply interested in politics. He could not be a Hel- 
lene or an Athenian if he wasn’t. Still I maintain that the 
‘ideal city’ of the Republic was what we are plainly and re- 
peatedly told what it is, namely a fictional model, an alle- 
gorical representation of Justice. In the Laws Plato appar- 
ently felt he had to leave to posterity the sun of his political 
thought and experience. It was a totally practical affair in- 
corporating much of what was commonly accepted by his 
contemporaries — beliefs, superstitions, prejudices, and 
blindspots . It was not meant to be an ideal system but a 
guide to what is feasible under actual conditions. That is 
why we find in the Laws much of what is irrational or un- 
acceptable even by our present lame standards. But are we 
basically any better?! 


D. R. Khashaba 
September 23, 2020 
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ERROR OF EMPIRICISM 


Before Kant the learned knew two kinds of judgment: ana- 
lytic and synthetic. Analytic judgments had their truth 
within themselves. They were true a priori. The truth of 
synthetic judgments was extraneous. They were true a pos- 
teriori. Kant said that there are also synthetic a priori 
judgments. The prime examples of these are mathematical 
propositions. Kant said that 5+7=12 is such a proposition. 
Empiricists, supported by mathematicians, are not con- 
vinced. 


Let me first entreat the mathematicians not to scorn 
the intrusion of an ignoramus. As I said elsewhere, math- 
ematicians work miracles with numbers but it is not for 
them to say what number is any more than musicians, who 
work miracles with sounds, need know what sound is. 
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As for the Empiricists, I do not dream of winning them 
over. They have a mind-set that is impervious to convic- 
tion. I only hope to shed some light on the question from a 
fresh angle. 


Let us have three piles of pebbles containing respec- 
tively: (a) 5 pebbles, (b) 7 pebbles, and (c) 12 pebbles. Let 
us put (a) and (b) together, keeping (c) apart, then weigh 
the 5-and-7 and weigh the 12. If our weighing instrument 
is of sufficient accuracy, the two groups will never be 
found exactly equal in weight. Again, let us put the 5-and-7 
and the 12 in two graded water jars. If the gradation is suf- 
ficiently precise, we will never find the water displaced by 
the two groups exactly equal. If instead of pebbles we have 
cherries and I eat the 5-and-7 at one time and the 12 at an- 
other tine I will not have exactly the same satisfaction, as- 
suming that we have some means for accurately measuring 
the satisfaction. Where is the equality then of (a)+(b) with 
(c)? Not in any quality or character that can be specified 
and verified empirically. The equality is only found in 
enumerating the one group and the other group. The enu- 
meration, as I see it, is a mental operation, a mental act, 
not a thing or a quality in things — not an object but a pure 
intelligible idea. 
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If I say that the intelligible is purely subjective, this is 
liable to be grossly misunderstood as the term ‘subjective’ 
has been completely corrupted by the modern Object- 
ridden mentality. Indeed the corruption of language by the 
modern scientific mentality has rendered meaningful dis- 
course practically impossible. However I say the intelligi- 
ble is subjective in the sense of Kierkegaard’s dictum 
“Truth is subjectivity”. Plato complained of the impassa- 
ble chasm between ‘the gods and the giants’ (Sophist): for 
modern science the chasm and what lay beyond the chasm 
have all been swallowed into the objective; the subjective is 
a chimera, an epiphenomenon, a deus-ex-machina (Gilbert 
Ryle). How can there be meaningful discourse when lan- 
guage has been so completely mutilated? 


What I have been saying may be despicably simple. 
But akk truth is simple. The learned contort, complicate, 
obfuscate all things, because only thus can they display 
their cleverness and sophistication. The more obscure they 
find things or make things seem to be the haughtier they 
are, not knowing that they asre weaving cobwebs of illu- 
sion. 


D. R. Khashaba 
September 24, 2020 
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PS: I am delighted to see that Visitors to my blog have 
shown interest in “Plato’s Hidden Treasure”. The subject 
has been treated more amply in In Praise of Philosophical 
Ignorance. Here is a link for downloading the PDF: 


https://ia802805.us.archive.org/2/items/PRAISINGPHILO 





SOPHICALIGNO- 
RANC/PRAISING %20PHILOSOPHICAL %20IGNORA 


NC.pdf 
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ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS 


It is said that Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (980-1037) read Aristo- 
tle’s Metaphysics forty times and only understood it after 
the fortieth reading. I suppose that what made Ibn Sina 
feel that he didn’t understand the Metaphysics was that he 
could not detect in it a binding unity or a coherent whole- 
ness. He had to be content with having caught the trick of 
playing games with logical abstractions. For most of the 
Metaphysics is lexicography or interweaving of logical cat- 
egories or ‘dialectic’ in the negative sense of finding fault 
with views that Aristotle did not appreciate. At least the 
last one-third of the Metaphysics (according to the received 
traditional ordering) is a banal quixotic onslaught on 
windmills that are not even existent windmills. Aristotle 
deploys his dialectic prowess against a fancied conception 
of Forms commingled with ‘Pythagorean’ views that we 
have no means of ascertaining in what sense and to what 
extent they were actually held by Pythagoreans at any 
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time. Possibly the positions criticized by Aristotle were fos- 
tered by certain members of the Academy such as the 
views demolished by Plato in his attack on ‘the Friends of 
the Forms’ in the Sophist. 


Aristotle’s account of the positions of his predecessors 
is on the whole, to say the least, unreliable because he sup- 
posed they were trying to answer the same questions that 
he posed for himself. It is futile for instance to speak of his 
total failure to understand the metaphysical insights in 
Heraclitus’s position. It is equally futile to try to point out 
the errors of Aristotle’s disfiguration of Plato’s thought. 
What complicates the problem here is that Aristotle’s er- 
roneous reading of Plato has established itself in learned 
circles as the unquestionable truth. 


For Aristotle substance is what is and what is is what 
is objectively existent. Thus it is a complete travesty when 
he identifies Platonic Forms with his own conception of 
substance. Plato uses ousia, to on, ho estin, interchangea- 
bly, meaning by all or any of these terms what is ideally 
real, transcending all actuality and all objective, determi- 
nate existence. In the myth of the Phaedrus True Being 
which the gods and other souls aspire to behold in ‘tThe 
place beyond heaven’ “is without color and without shape 
and without solidity, a being that really is what it is, the 
subject of all true knowledge, visible only to intelligence, 
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the soul’s steersman.” (Phaedrus 247c-d tr. Alexander Ne- 
hamas and Paul Woodruff.) 


When Aristotle says that for Plato the Forms are the 
causes of natural things, this is a gross error. It is true that 
in the ‘autobiographical’ passage of the Phaedo Socrates 
speaks of the Forms as aitiai, but he clearly separates the 
intelligible aitia from the physical aitia. The Form is not 
the cause of the existence of a thing but the cause of what 
character we find in a thing, of what meaning we confer on 
a thing. The Form ‘two’ does not cause the existence of the 
two stones lying before me but ‘causes’ the twoness of two 
objects that to a savage or a brute are merely a visual con- 
figuration without further meaning. When in the Timaeus 
the Demiurge makes things on the model of the eternal 
Forms, this is poetic myth. 


When Plato spoke of the Limit snd the Unlimited in 
the Phikebus he was experimenting with the construction 
of categories as he did also in the Sophist. Aristotle makes 
much of this and scholars were not slow to ascribe to Plato 
a doctrine of the Dyad. 


The Metaphysics was obviously a late work of Aristo- 
tle’s, for he repeatedly alludes in it to his varied earlier 
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works. To my mind the Metaphysics is Aristotle’s poorest 
work for there he was out of his depth and it is unfair to 
judge Aristotle by it. In Botany and Zoology he did pio- 
neering scientific work. In his Nicomachean Ethics there is 
much insight and wisdom. In his Logical treatises he col- 
lected and systematized Plato’s assorted forays in that 
field, thereby creating the discipline of Logic. No doubt he 
had a penetrating intellect. No doubt he deserves credit for 
his devotion to research and learning. But ironically, the 
thinker to whom we accidentally owe the term ‘metaphys- 
ics’ was not a metaphysician, for metaphysics is concerned 
with what is beyond the physical, while for Aristotle the 
physical is all that is real. 


D. R. Khashaba 
September 28, 2020 
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UNION WITH THE DIVINE 


I 


The best of poetry, the best of art, give us the experience of 
union with the divine. 


But the divine is not a Being, mot a Reality, we go out 
to; it is a reality we find within ourselves; it is our own in- 
ner reality. 


In the Phaedo we read: 


“When the soul all by herself reflects, she moves 
into that which is pure, always is, deathless, and 
constant, and being of a like nature to that, re- 
mains with that always, whenever it is possible for 
her to be by herself, and then she rests from wan- 
dering, and in the company of that, is constant, 
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being in communion with such; and it is this state 
that is called phronésis (intelligence)” (79d). 


Again in the Republic we read: 


“Would we not be making a reasonable defence 
when we say that a true philosophical nature as- 
pires to what IS, does not tarry by the many par- 
ticulars that are thought to be, but goes forth with 
no blunting and no slackening of her yearning, un- 
til she grasps the essence of all reality by that in 
her soul to which it is becoming — namely, what is 
akin — to grasp that, approaching and mingling 
with what has true being, gives birth to reason 
and reality; enjoys understanding and true life 
and is nourished, and then has relief of her birth 
pangs, but not before then?” (490a-b). 


In the Symposium the pilgrimage of the Lover to the 
Vision of Beauty runs from beginning to end in the Lover’s 
mind. In all three accounts the journey is an inward jour- 
ney. 


The journey leads not to anything objective or objecti- 
fiable, but to a fount of light, reality, and intelligence, in 
the luminosity of which our life experiences, our very life, 
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gains integrity, coherence, and meaning. It is a dream, a 
dream of light. 


That inner light is all the understanding, all the spir- 
itual life, possible for us humans. Only those few, very few, 
of us who live in that inner light live in reality. It is the 
smple spirit, the pure heart, be it in innocent child or in 
meek woman or man in a humble position, who approach 
the peace that is the one genuine happiness possible for 
humans. That is what Hindu sages name Nirvana. 


I 


Of the outer world we also have a dream, a dream of shad- 
ows, in which the phenomenal world is dressed in concep- 
tual abstractions, conceptual fictions. 


Our conceptual constructs enable us to handle things 
in the outer world. These are the backbone of our civiliza- 
tion. Our civilization is a network of fictions, factual fic- 
tions, useful fictions, such as the fictions of time, space, 
number, and all the gaudy array of physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, not to speak of the pseudo-sciences of psychology 
and sociology, and that biggest lie of al lies, economics. 
Witness what shambles they have made of our world! 
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The worship of objective knowledge combined with to- 
tal disregard for and disbelief moral values and spiritual 
realities will spell the doom of humanity. 


Hl 


The philosophic soul goes out in search of Reality. After 
much travail she finds Reality, not anywhere, but in the 
Nowhere of her own transcendent being. 


Alone in the philosophic dream does the universe 
make sense. In the conceptual dream world of the scientist 
the universe obtains the appearance of connected unity, 
the semblance of a coherent network. But alone in the 
dream world of the philosopher is the cosmic all bathed in 
the luminosity of the metaphysical Whole. 


IV 


Is the philosophic vision true? Is it true of the outside 
world? All we know is that it is a dream, a dream we 
dream. To think otherwise is compounded ignorance. For 
we are not given to know. 
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Yet to find meaning in life, to find a meaning for life, 
the philosopher has to dream meaning into life. It is wis- 
dom to be content with that. It is folly to go beyond. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 1, 3020 
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SPONTANEITY vs. NECESSITY 


“God is not good. I am good.” Eckhart. 


To our habitual ways of thinking this sounds shocking. 
Nothing is so inimical to clear thinking as habitual ways of 
thinking. To be good, equally with to be bad, is to be 
hemmed and conditioned by imperfections necessitating 
affirmation and negation — deliberation, choice, and rela- 
tive evaluation. 


Jesus says, “Only God is good.” This does not contra- 
dict Eckhart’s saying. In “only God is good” God is the 
ideal of perfection. But all hemming and conditioning im- 
perfections are transcended in the perfection of the All. An 
earthquake is not evil. In an earthquake strained layers of 
the Earth find temporary repose in a steadier setting. 


It is unfortunate that Spinoza (misled by the erring 
Cartesian Rationalism and its unblessed brood causation 
and causal necessity) makes God act by Necessity. In the 
creativity of the All there is not necessity but spontaneity. 
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When Shakespeare writes a sonnet, it is not the think- 
ing, deliberating daily-life man Shakespeare that is acting 
but it is the inspired poet, the metaphysical person, that is 
creating. Our physicists and neuroscientists think that the 
psychological, chemical, neurological antecedents account 
for, determine, necessitate, and explain the sonnet. In real- 
ity the sonnet is a free, spontaneous, creative outflow of the 
poet’s inner, metaphysical reality. 


Let us say the world is a poem. Who and where is the 
poet? No one and nowhere. The poem, the world, is not a 
thing caused. The poem, the world, is a free, spontaneous, 
creative outflow of reality: it is its own creator and its own 
reality. 


What I have written are blind gropings, desperately 
seeking to grasp fleeting glimmers of light. Every single 
statement above standing by itself is cryptic and enigmatic 
and makes little sense. Only if they can be seen as illumin- 
ing and illumined by one another and so united in a single 
vision, can they begin to emit some sense. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 3, 2020 
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DEATH 


Death is not the negation of life or the denial of life. Death 
is the consummation of life. 


The fertilization of the ovum charts a whole life cycle. 
when the life cycle is interrupted by accident or violence or 
untimely failure of vital functions, that is a contingent con- 
sequence of the imperfection and contradictoriness of all 
existence. But when the life cycle is consummated the liv- 
ing organism must fall apart like the petals of a withered 
flower. This is the tragic transience of all finite being, sad 
but not evil. 


Our being is a perpetual becoming. From generation 
to dissolution we are and are not. For to exist is to be finite, 
determinate, transient. 


While an intelligent whole lives, the soul intermittently 
lives in the momentary eternity of loving deeds and crea- 
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tive acts. When the wholeness of the whole is unraveled in 
death, the carnal wrappings are swept in the everlasting 
stream of time. 


Blessed are they that in living live in the eternity of the 
good and the beautiful and in dying pass into the everlast- 
ingly becoming. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 4, 2020 
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LOCKE AND HUME 


If I still had use of my eyesight, if merely as only a few 
years ago, I would have started working on an extensive 
study of the regress of philosophical thought from Locke to 
Hume. I now have to content myself with a few general 
remarks. 


Hume presumes to correct Locke. Locke’s imperfec- 
tions were the imperfections inherent in all thought. But 
Locke’s inconsistencies and contradictions are those of a 
lively restless mind that values lucid vision above stringent 
reason. Whitehead, especially in Process and Reality, 
quotes dozens of instances where Locke h as valuable in- 
sights that are not strictly consistent with views he ex- 
presses elsewhere, views that constitute the academically 
sanctioned account of Locke’s philosophy. 
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Hume takes Locke’s basic error — the assumption that the 
senses deposit their data into a passively recipient mind — 
the infamous tabula rasa — and constructs on that shaky 
eround the system that Locke ‘should’ have constructed 
had he been dogmatically consistent. Hume’s scepticism is 
not the bewildered questioning of a searching mind but 
acquiescence in the logical consequences of an erroneous 
starting point. I do not say this in denigration of Hume’s 
mental powers: Hume’s thinking in his general essays is 
more spacious, more sensible, and much richer. 


Berkeley also accepted Locke’s basic error and took it 
to its logical consequences. But instead of constructing a 
system of conceptual abstractions, Berkeley with a more 
lively imagination transformed it into a metaphysical vi- 
sion, a vision that, like all metaphysical visions, can be be- 
lied but that has the one mode of truth relevant to philo- 
sophical thinking, aesthetic truth. 


It is truly regrettable that the British and American 
Empiricists embraced 


Hume’s limitations and turned them into a dogmatic cre- 
do, resulting in our present-day non-philosophical techni- 
cality broken up into ever proliferating pseudo-sciences 
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that have no relevance to human life and the problems and 
values of human life. 


Kant’s oft-quoted declaration that he was awakened 
from his dogmatic slumber by Hume relates to Hume’s ra- 
re valuable contribution to philosophical thinking, namely 
his baring of the fictitiousness of the notion of causation. 
Oddly, this is just what Empiricists elect to ignore out of 
Hume's unequal legacy. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 5, 2020 
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FRTILE AMBIGUITY 


Literary criticism is not without its uses but its abuses too 
often overwhelm and submerge its uses. For literary critics 
are mostly apt to aim at ridding a text of all ambiguity and 
all obscurity: in doing so they parch the text dry of its 
prime virtue, its allusiveness and suggestiveness. 


In common speech the utility and functionality of lan- 
guage demand a measure of fluidity and ambiguity. That is 
why Symbolic Logic is not and can never be a living lan- 
guage good fpr the daily converse of human beings in the 
common run of their common life. Of all modern philoso- 
phers it was Wittgenstein who saw this clearly. If every- 
body spoke a stringently fixed language, eveyry one of 
them would be speaking a strictly private language inac- 
cessible to anyone else. 
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I began by alluding to literary critics. What I said in 
those opening lines applies to philosophical scholars. They 
take up the work pf a genuine philosopher who strove to 
puzzle out the problems of life and of being. Then they ei- 
ther read into the philosopher’s work a fanciful consisten- 
cy thereby impoverishing the philosopher’s work, making 
it false to reality and insulting the philosopher’s honest tes- 
timony; or else they highlight the inconsistences and con- 
tradictions in the work and judge it worthless, whereas 
those inconsistences and contradictions (in the work of a 
genuine philosopher) may be what we need to continue the 
endless —strictly endless — search the philosopher left us for 
a heritage. 


What we need to be always and fully aware of is that 
in all human thought and in all human endeavor there is 
no finality ever for in the nature of things nothing is ever 
finished; whatever is, is in the making. Hence the crowning 
virtue of a human being is njmility; the damning vice is 
hubris. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 9, 2020 
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MYSTERY OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING 


In the Republic Socrates in speaking of the education of the 
philosopher repeatedly mentions the highest study; when 
he is asked what that highest study is, he bluntly says it is 
the Form of the Good. I have several times in my writings 
insisted that at this point translators and commentators 
commonly err in making Socrates say that the highest 
study is the study of the Form of the Good. They thereby 
corrupt Plato’s text. To my mind, the wording of Plato’s 
text, despite the seeming oddity of its syntax, intimates the 
profoundest mystery of all philosophical thinking. 


In vain do we seek in the Republic or elsewhere in Pla- 
to’s works for a clear indication of the nature, the content, 
or the subject matter of the highest reaches of the philo- 
sophic endeavour. For that ‘highest study’ is in truth not a 
study but a mystic experience. 
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In both of the two plainest and most specific delinea- 
tions of the philosophic quest — Phaedo 79d and Republic 
490a-b — the we are given an account of a pilgrimage by 
the soul within the soul. When the endeavour is crowned 
and the soul is united with the ultimately real (migeis toi 
onti ontos); she gives birth to intelligence and reality (noun 
kai alétheian), enjoys understanding and truly lives (gnoié 
te kai alethos zoié). All of this harmonizes with the Sympo- 
stum account of the ascent to the Vision of Beauty and with 
the Phaedrus mythic ascent to the celestial abode of the 
gods and blessed souls. 


It is significant that Plato speaks of the philosophic 
endeavour, in the Phaedo and elsewhere, in the language of 
the mysteries and ritual purification and Diotima in the 
Symposium speaks of initiation into the higher mysteries of 
Love. 


Philosophy for Plato is a mystic quest. The philosoph- 
ic endeavour does not — despite Plato’s misleading lan- 
guage — seek any kind of knowledge but is a purification 
and initiation. It is, to borrow Christian terminology, a 
baptism that opens the soul to the grace of living in Reali- 
ty: as Spinoza might say, the philosophic mind sees all 
things, experiences all things, thinks all things sub specie 
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aeternitatis. The philosophic soul lives on the spiritual 
plane. Alas! For a human being that is only possible inter- 
mittently, waveringly. 


The philosopher does not have any knowledge that is 
not available to others. Th philosopher has no wisdom oth- 
er than the wisdom of love. Hence the true philosopher 
does not presume to teach but only intimates spiritual real- 
ities in parable and myth. 


Philosophical understanding is a mystery, unspeaka- 
ble, unfathomable, and unexplainable. The philosophic 
soul that inwardly burns with yearning for Reality is re- 
warded ot with an articulate revelation but with a fount of 
light that gushes in the soul and floods the philosopher’s 
whole being, thought, and experience with its luminosity; 
the philosopher lives in the light; blessed with mystic un- 
derstanding the philosopher is not a knower but a creator 
and gives birth to good deeds and beautiful works. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 13, 2020 


P.S.1: The twin errors of viewing philosophy as a science 
searching for objective knowledge or as mathematics yield- 
ing demonstrable truth waylaid the glorious venture of the 
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human mind in the north-eastern corner of the Mediterra- 
nean during the period from the sixth century BC to the 
early decades of the fourth century: the Rationalist and 
Empiricist follies of the moderns from the seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards completed the loss of philosophy, leading to 
the mazes of dogmatic metaphysics on the one hand and 
the inanities of Analytic Philosophy on the other hand. 


P.S.2: I know that my interpretation is contradicted by 
many explicit statements of Plato’s. The Reader is at liber- 
ty to choose between three alternatives: (1) That Plato 
failed to streamline or reconcile all aspects of his thinking. 
(2) That I uncover hidden depths in Plato’s vision. (3) That 
my interpretation is a dream of my own, to be judged on 
its own merits. 
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TRANSCENDENT REALITY 


The fool said, “God does not exist.” 
The sage said, “God does not exist.” 


What the fool said amd what the sage said do not mean the 
same thing. 


The fool denied the idea, the ideal, the aspiration of the 
pure soul for perfection. 


The sage declared the idea of perfection to be beyond the 
bounds of the existent. 


The perfection of the actually perfect is not a property of 
the perfect actuality but is the transcendent condition 
of the being and of the perfection of the perfect. 


The perfect exists: perfection does not exist; perfection is 
real: without the reality of perfection the perfect can- 
not be, cannot exist. 
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It is not only the fool that is fooled by the mystery of the 
reality of transcendent perfection. 


Brilliant mathematicians fail to see that the oneness of the 
one that is, transcends the being of the one that is — the 
oneness of the one that is, itself is not. 


Brilliant physicists and learned scientists misnamed phi- 
losophers fail to see that the mind that is the trans- 
cendent condition of all vital and neurological happen- 
ings transcends existence. Theirs is the fool’s “does not 
exist”, not the sage’s. 


Even divine Plato, eager to distance the soul from the body 
made it exist on par with the body; eager to assert the 
soul’s eternity, he trammeled it with everlasting tem- 
porality. 


The moral of my tale? 

Beware the treachery of words! 
D. R. Khashaba 

October 14, 2020 
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WHAT ARE WE? 


The rarest thing in the world, in our human world as we 
know it, is a simple person, or, what comes to the same 
thing, a pure soul. That is the rarest as it is the most pre- 
cious thing in the whole world. 


We are born a natural and simple thing. A gazelle or a 
tiger is born, lives, and dies a natural, simple, unsullied, 
uncomplicated thing. But a human being not long after its 
birth moves into another tier of existence that progressive- 
ly distances it from its pristine natural being. (How rarely 
and how flittingly do we ever enjoy the pure sense of being 
just alive as we might imagine a cavorting kitten or a war- 
bling bird to enjoy that!) In this new tier the human baby 
lives in an ambience of virtual representations (in Scho- 
penhauer’s sense of the term Vorstellung). For a baby a 
few months old its mother shifts from being an occasional 
experience of pleasant subjective sensations to being an ob- 
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ject associated with various pleasant and sometimes not so 
pleasant experiences. 


That shift all by itself might not have amounted to 
much. But in time the growing child finds itself immersed 
in more and more relatively independent clusters of repre- 
sentations associated with diverse subjective states. They 
diversely relate to objects desired, objects feared, objects 
loved, or objects abhorred. 


These diverse clusters of object representations consti- 
tute a human being’s world of emotions, sentiments, ambi- 
tions, beliefs, ideals, principles. That process continues 
throughout one’s lifetime and builds up the virtual world a 
human being lives in. Sadly, that virtual world is not a 
unified, integrated, harmonious worl except in the case of a 
very few exceptional individuals. 


When an individual is moved by a certain cluster of 
representations in ignorance or in disregard of the impli- 
cations in terms of this or that other cluster, this, in Spino- 
za’s terminology, is passion issuinbg from inadequate ide- 
as. When an individual’s diverse clusters of representa- 
tions are coherently harmonized and their interrelations 
and mutual implications clearly apprehended we have 
what Spinoza sees as action in the light of adequate ideas. 
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His is the rationale of Socrates’ equating virtue with un- 
derstanding.* 


Such, as I see it, is the source of all of our sins, our fol- 
lies, our miseries, our conflicts. It is this that makes of 
nearly every one of us not a person but a legion of opposed 
personalities. 


Freud and his successors with their Unconscious and 
Subconscious were making a tentative approach to the 
problem. Later psychologists, mimicking physical science, 
only made a mockery of their pretended science. 


It is philosophy as understood by Socrates and crea- 
tive literature and art that can help humans understand 
themselves and move in the direction of regaining their lost 
innocence and shattered integrity. 


*" 


Dear Reader, what I have said above is in substance 
what I have always been saying, namely that we human be- 
ings live in a world of our own creation, and that human 
behavior is governed by ideas, ideals, aims, values, and 
purposes that we fashion for ourselves. What is new in this 
paper is that here I speak of our conceptual world of ideas 
and values as segregated in relatively independent clusters 
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making the conceptual world we live in consist of multiple 
relatively independent sub-worlds. This does not make 
much difference to my philosophical outlook but I see it as 
a psychological approach that might help to explain per- 
plexing oddities and peculiarities of human character and 
human behavuiur. Call it if you will the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde approach. And if, dear Reader, you find what I have 
written incredibly naive or incredibly foolish, then I hope 
you will have the generosity to regard the whole thing as a 
silly experiment in psychology. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 18, 2020 


*The indentation is the computer’s doing, I had no hand in 
it, and I wasted an hour trying to mend it but failed! 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE AND FREEDOM 


Boethius in Consolations of Philosophy raises the problem 
of the “incompatibility between the existence of God's uni- 
versal foreknowledge and that of any freedom of judg- 
ment” (tr. W. V. Cooper). ‘Philosophy’ in vain seeks to 
find an escape. So long as the notion of foreknowledge is 
admitted all attempts to reconcile it with freedom can be 
nothing but empty word jugglery. 

The problem, in my view, is a pseudo-problem engen- 
dered by the absurdity of the notion of foreknowledge. 

The future, equally with the past, has no actual exist- 
ence. The present exists not as successive temporal mo- 
ments but exists in duration, in the wholeness of the inte- 
grative event. Process understood as a succession of tem- 
poral moments is self-contradictory as Zeno saw. 

We conceptually represent durational process as a 
succession of temporal moments. This fiction is a practical- 
ly useful tool but it has no more reality than the fiction of a 
minute, an hour, a day. The Earth spins, faces the sun and 
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faces away from the sun. We call that a day. But the day 
does not exist; only the dancing Earth exists. The day, the 
week, the year have no more actual existence than the zero 
of arithmetic, the point or the line of geometry, the yard or 
the meter or the mile. All of these are fictions, useful con- 
ceptual tools. (Bergson tried to tell us this; nobody paid at- 
tention, except Whitehead.) 

The future has no actual existence, is thus nothing. For 
God to know the future is for God to have knowledge of 
what is not, of nothingness, which is an absurdity. 

Our scientists ‘foreknow’ the eclipse that is yet to take 
place. They can do that because the movements of the sun 
and the planets are an ongoing event marked with a meas- 
ure of regularity. But do the astronomers know? They ex- 
pect as I expect my friend to make his habitual call. But 
my friend may fall ill, and the Earth or the Moon may be 
shattered by a meteor before the predicted time of the 
eclipse. All of our scientists’ predictions are based on ob- 
served regularities in natural processes, but the predic- 
tions are 

(1) approximations since nature never repeats herself 

without modification, not only because nature is crea- 

tively originative but also because the contributive cir- 
cumstances conditioning the regularities are them- 
selves continually changing; and 


(2) provisional because scientists can never be certain 
that their data are exhaustive or sufficiently accurate. 
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Let us turn to knowledge of the past which, as we have 
said, has no actual existence. Astrophysicists tell us of cos- 
mic happenings that took place millions of years ago. But 
their knowledge is only immediate knowledge of the light 
emissions that have reached us after travelling for millions 
of years. They cannot, strictly speaking, be said to know 
the past event nor can they be certain of the present state 
of the objects the emissions came from. The knowledge of 
the astrophysicists has the same limitations as the 
knowledge of historians who can never have live 
knowledge of the happenings they record nor can they ever 
be certain of the accuracy or of the completeness of the 
happenings they record. On the personal plane, do I know 
my past? I know the effects, the impressions, the images 
that past events implanted in my being. When I recall 
happenings in my past life it is those implanted effects that 
I survey. When I say that I am re-living a past experience I 
am actually experiencing my present representation of the 
past experience. 

To conclude, God — be it the God of Monotheism or 
the God of Spinoza — cannot know what I will do tomor- 
row or the next moment. God cannot know what It (God) 
will do tomorrow, for, first, what is to come is not and 
what is not cannot be known. Secondly, and this is more 
important, God does not plan, does not have intentions, 
since planning and intending are peculiarities of finite, fal- 
lible intelligences loaded with imperfection: God is out- 
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flowing creativity; out of the fullness of Its creative being 
all creation flows spontaneously. 

I do not, strictly speaking, know what I will do the 
next moment. It is only when I am not fully myself, when I 
am not on the plane of my true being, that I am ruled by 
habits, by intentions, by reflection, by choice and decisions. 
At my best I am a creative being, my spontaneous deeds 
and spontaneous thoughts outflow from the fullness of my 
spiritual reality. It is then that I am a free creative intelli- 
gence. 

D. R. Khashaba 
October 20, 2020 
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PLATO’S PHAEDO 


The Phaedo of Plato is an amazing amalgam of beauty, pa- 
thos, metaphysical insight, moral wisdom, and facetious 
argumentation. Ironically, it is this last bizarre ingredient 
that is commonly represented as the chief constituent and 
main purpose of the dialogue. It is also a pity that Plato 
has put the seminal myth of reminiscence to the service of 
the argument for immortality, obscuring its true signifi- 
cance. 


The ‘autobiography’ (95e-101e) has been the object of 
an academic conspiracy of silence. I have dealt with this 
crucial passage repeatedly and amply. (See especially Jn 
Praise of Philosophical Ignorance: 
https://archive.org/details/PRAISINGPHILOSOPHICALI 
GNORANC) Yet another passage of the highest im- 
portance for understanding Plato seems to have been re- 
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garded as so obviously absurd that it deserves no com- 
ment. Early in the dialogue Plato had denigrated the body 
and charged it with being an impediment to knowledge 
and understanding. At 79c-d this negative approach to the 
body is summed up in a short passage which I quote (in 
G.M.A. Grube’s translation): 


“Haven’t we also said some time ago that when the 
soul makes use of the body to investigate something, be 
it through hearing or seeing or some other sense — 
for to investigate something through the body is to do 
it through the senses — it is dragged by the body to 
the things that are never the same, and the soul itself 
strays and is confused and dizzy, as if it were drunk, in 
so far as it is in contact with that kind of thing?” 
“Certainly.” 

“But when the soul investigates by itself it passes into 
the realm of what is pure, ever existing, immortal and 
unchanging, and being akin to this, it always stays 
with it whenever it is by itself and can do so; it ceases 
to stray and remains in the same state as it is in touch 
with things of the same kind, and its experience then is 
what is called wisdom?” 


That is simply impenetrable to the modern mind, 
moulded as it is, by the scientific outlook for which things 
seen, touched, and measured are the substance of 
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knowledge. Our scientific and technological wonders, our 
digital wizardry, cry out in the face of Plato’s folly! It is 
only in the light of the Republic that we can grasp Plato’s 
true meaning. 


In the Republic we learn that what is wholly real is 
truly knowable; that what is in no way real is in no way 
knowable; and that — and here’s the rub! — despite Aristo- 
tle’ logic and despite all logic, between the real and the 
not-real there is a whole realm of shadows. Thus in the 
‘divided line’ (at the closing part of Book VI) the investiga- 
tion of objective existents illumined by ideas (in Kantian 
terms: the investigation of phenomena under the concepts 
of the understanding) is placed in the sub-section next be- 
low the highest. This is the sphere of empirical science; it 
ends in ‘hypotheses’ and does not rise to ‘first principles’. 
What this last statement means has only lately dawned on 
the best minds in the sphere of scientific investigation. An 
enlightened scientist (an Einstein or a Hawking) would not 
say “we know” but “we have a theory”, a theory that is al- 
ways liable to modification, alteration, and possible falsifi- 
cation. Scientists are daily being surprised by things they 
had not expected. Every advance in scientific knowledge 
extends the horizon of our ignorance, a truth of which the 
best minds in science are fully aware. 
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It was not the backwardness of science in Plato’s time 
that led him to the view that empirical investigation ends 
in hypotheses and never rises to first principles. On the 
contrary, it is the stupendous advance of science since, say, 
the beginning of the twentieth century that initiated the 
dawning understanding I referred to in the preceding par- 
agraph. In the eighteenth and most of the nineteenth cen- 
turies intelligent persons could still blithely chant with 
Pope “God said, Let Newton be! And all was light”. It is 
nothing short of miraculous that Plato’s insight was so 
penetratingly prophetic. In truth Plato’s disparagement of 
science was not primarily epistemological but moral. He 
saw with Socrates that knowledge of the outside world has 
no relevance to the meaning of life and the values that 
make human life worth living. This is an insight that hu- 
manity today more than ever before stands in dire need 
for. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 23, 2020 
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ENEMIES OF PHILOSOPHY 


To Richard Schain, the phi- 
losopher who shares my view of 
the true nature of philosophy. 


The worst enemies of philosophy are philosophers. Philos- 
ophers have done and continue to do the gravest harm to 
philosophy by by mistaking their true vocation. 


Leibniz and Spinoza both took their start from Des- 
cartes. They differed widely from each other and from 
Descartes. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume had the same back- 
ground. They differed radically from each other. The phi- 
losophers of Kant’s time rejected his transcendental sys- 
tem and his successors mangled it and were at each other’s 
throats. Bertrand Russell completely failed to understand 
either Plato or Kant or Bergson or Wittgenstein. These 
are simply examples that readily come to mind. 
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Why was that? To my mind it was because they all 
shared one error. From the earliest beginnings of Western 
philosophy philosophers thought their business was to ex- 
amine an actual, fixed, accessible, knowable reality outside 
themselves on the analogy of empirical investigation. 


Socrates, anticipated possibly only by Heraclitus, 
looked within himself to examine his own inscrutable, un- 
fathomable inner reality. He saw that of the outside world 
we, strictly speaking, know nothing, that we cannot under- 
stand the objects of the outside world in the way we sub- 
jectively understand our aims and values. This was the 
ground, or at least the implication, of Socrates’ distinction 
between the intelligible and the perceptible. Accordingly 
he renounced investigation into objects and confined him- 
self to investigation of ideas in the mind. Our true business 
and proper duty as human beings is to constantly examine 
ourselves to clear out the dross of confusions and delusions 
and false inherited beliefs. 


Plato in his clearer moments, when he escaped the lure 
of fixed, stable knowledge, saw that our glimpses of insight 
into the mystery of our inner reality are arcane visions 
communicable only in parable and myth. (See “Philosophy 
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as Prophecy”: 
https://archive.org/detailssPHILOSOPHY ASPROPHECY) 


Our inner reality is not an object that can be delineat- 
ed in fixed terms but is a mysterious fount of light. Imitat- 
ing Plato when he had to speak of the Form of the Good, I 
will resort to an allegory. As when the rays of the sun fall 
on an object the light itself is not seen but reveals the shape 
and the colour of the object, so insight into the reality of 
our inner being is not itself observable but illumines intel- 
ligible realities in the mind of the philosopher, so that the 
mind “gives birth to intelligence and reality”, as we learn 
from that prophetic passage at Republic 490a-b. 


That is why, while all genuine philosophy stems from 
the same mysterious inner reality, every philosopher’s spe- 
cial vision must only and can only find expression in that 
philosopher’s special language. 


A poet’s vision — even when stemming from a purport- 
edly common experience — is necessarily unique and can 
only be clothed in the poet’s special images, special allu- 
sions, reflecting the poet’s unique experience. Likewise a 
genuine philosopher’s vision must only and can only be 
clothed in terms of the philosopher’s special universe of 
discourse. 
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All the disputes and endless controversies of philoso- 
phers stem from their mistakenly assuming that they are 
all objectively reporting one and the same actual object. It 
is true that all genuine philosophy is born of the same ul- 
timate reality, but that ultimate reality is not an objective 
actuality but is a mysterious fount of light, itself unseen, 
but shedding light on the intelligible realm. 


Philosophers will only be at peace with themselves and 
with each other when they realize that philosophy has no 
kinship with mathematics or with empirical science but is 
truly of the family of creative literature, proudly standing 
side by side with poetry, drama, and fiction. When that is 
fully grasped, philosophers, instead of opposing and refut- 
ing one another, would appreciate and understand the cre- 
ations of one another as poets appreciate, understand, and 
enjoy Goethe as well as Shakespeare, Yeats as well as Che- 
khov. 


Finally, a necessary word of clarification. In all I said 
above I have been speaking of metaphysical philosophy, 
which I used to designate as ‘philosophy proper’. But the 
word ‘philosophy’ has a wider connotation. All intelligent 
discussion of the meaning of human life and the problems 
of human life is good philosophy. This wider connotation is 
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legitimate and is so ingrained in our language and our cul- 
ture that it cannot be evaded but it is necessary, whenever 
we speak of philosophy, to be clear as to whether we intend 
the word in the wider or in the narrower sense. 


D. R. Kaba 
October 25, 2020 
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WHENCE IS EVIL? 


“If God is, whence comes evil, and if God is not, whence 
comes good?” (Boethius, Consolations of Philosophy) This 
double question is misleading. First, God is, not as existent, 
but as first principle of eternal creativity. 


In the natural world there is no evil. The ravaging 
forces of mature — volcanoes, earthquakes, tsunamis, dev- 
astating forest fires — are part of the incessant transmuta- 
tions of all existents into new existents, no more evil than 
the vanishing of the resplendent array of colours displayed 
by the sun setting on a clear lake. The death of a brute is 
the natural consummation of the brute’s life. The natural 
death of a human being is tragic but not evil. 


But in the conceptual world brought about by human 
thought — a second-tier world in which humans have their 
characteristic human life — there is scope for confusion and 
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conflict, for negation and denial and exclusiveness. These 
negativities engender egotism, short-sightedness, folly. 


In an innocent human being as in the brute there is 
natural sympathy and empathy. An uncorrupted human 
nature exhibits altruism, beneficence, goodwill. But the 
moral blindness brought about by the confusions and con- 
flicts of the conceptual world engenders egotism and cruel- 
ty, greed and hostility, that infect and poison human socie- 
ty. 

To answer Boethius’s double question we may say: 
God is and all good is an outflow of eternal creativity; all 
evil is the product of the negativities of the human concep- 
tual world that distances humans from creative spontanei- 
ty. 

As always, when speaking pf the world I must be un- 
derstood to be speaking of an intelligible vision of the 
world. Of the actual objective world I can know nothing 
and do not presume to say anything beyond the empirical 
reports of phenomenal regularities. | 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 28, 2020 
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MYSTERY OF ETERNITY 


Foreword 


T he following is an edited version of Chapter Fifteen, 
“Time, Duration, and Eternity”, of my Quest of Reality 
(2013)*, reproduced without substantial change except for 
a note appended to the section on Time and an introducto- 
ry sub-section added to the section on Eternity.The section 
on Duration only received minor editorial touches. 


TIME 


The concepts of time, duration, and eternity are commonly 
confused and the distinction between the three is thought 
to be merely quantitative. The concept of immortality is al- 
so often confused with the concept of eternity. These I be- 
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lieve are serious errors and we badly need to distinguish 
these concepts carefully and clearly. 


Time, which is commonly taken as the generic term cover- 
ing all three or all four concepts, is the most ambiguous 
and most confounded. First, experienced time must be dis- 
tinguished from the abstract concept of time. In fact, lived, 
experienced time should not, strictly, be taken as an in- 
stance of time but of duration. Abstract time is not a ‘real’ 
thing, is never an actuality that can be encountered objec- 
tively. It is a fiction, a useful fiction, a fiction of vital im- 
portance for human thought and human activity. “An in- 
stant of time, without duration, is an imaginative logical 
construction” (Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 
p.82). The fiction performs varying functions in Homer’s 
Iliad, in Thucydides’ Peloponnesian Wars, in paleontologi- 
cal research, in the theory of evolution, in the calculations 
of Newton or of Einstein. In all of these areas we do not 
encounter actual time. In all of these areas the concept of 
time is a fiction that confers unity and coherence on a mul- 
tiplicity of carcasses of expired processes or of observed or 
observable fleeting phenomena. Zeno of Elea was able to 
show the contradictoriness of the abstract concept of time. 
Newton and Leibniz could wrangle about time and each 
could show the other wrong because they were not speak- 
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ing about the same thing. How could they when there was 
no actual thing to speak about? Each was upholding a dif- 
ferent fiction that performed a different function in his 
system. And Kant was perfectly right when he affirmed 
that time is nothing but a form under which the human 


understanding presents the phenomenal content of our ex- 
perience. 
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Hume writes, “Now as time is composed of parts 
that are not coexistent, an unchangeable object, since 
it produces none but coexistent impressions, produces 
none that can give us the idea of time, and, conse- 
quently, that idea must be derived from a succession of 
changeable objects, and time in its first appearance 
can never be severed from such a succession” (Trea- 
tise. I, II, II). 


But a succession cannot be an impression in 
Hume’s sense of the term. If the succession is present- 
ed in experience as an integrated actuality, it is no 
longer an instance of Locke’s perpetual perishing; it is 
no longer an exemplification of time but of duration. 
The idea of time can never be instanced as an actuali- 


ty: the idea of time and the idea of succession are ab- 
stract creations of the mind that can never be given as 
actual existents. In living experience, all becoming, all 
change, is durational. Whitehead rightly says, “There 
is no nature apart from transition, and there is no 
transition apart from temporal duration. This is the 
reason why the notion of an instant of time, conceived 
as a primary simple fact, is nonsense” (Modes of 
Thought, p.152). 


Newton’s “absolute mathematical time, flowing equa- 
bly without regard to anything external” is a sheer ab- 
straction, a fiction useful for a specific purpose, but it does 
not correspond to anything actual. 


This is just a passing thought; I don’t really want to 
delve into this; but here it is, for what it’s worth: I don’t 
think it’s right to identify Kant’s conception of time and 
space with Newton’s. Newton’s conception was naive; he 
was not really concerned with the philosophical problem; 
for him time and space were objective givennesses within 
which he could elaborate his equations. Leibniz’ view was 
certainly of greater philosophical profundity. Kant’s con- 
ception transcended both Newton’s and Leibniz’. This is 
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another illustration of what I have been maintaining con- 
cerning the nature of philosophical thinking: in philosophy 
we do not deal with given particular objects that can be 
subjected to examination and statements about which can 
be labeled true or false; in philosophy we deal with reali- 
ties or experiential totalities that can be presented, or ra- 
ther molded, in various formulations, all of them both true 
and false, as all definite formulations must necessarily be. 


I do not have the scientific background necessary for 
understanding the theory of relativity in its mathematical 
or physical contexts. And in view of my conviction that sci- 
ence and philosophy are radically different and should be 
kept completely separate, I am not concerned about this. 
But quite apart from the theory of relativity or any other 
scientific theory or notion, I have always held that time is a 
mere abstraction and space a mere abstraction. What is 
real is the totality of the experiential presence, and I sup- 
pose that is what Whitehead means when he maintains 
that what is real is the event. While I see Whitehead as the 
profoundest of twentieth-century philosophers, and while I 
consider his philosophy of organism and of process as a 
most insightful contribution to philosophy, I do not need 
his intricate theory of prehensions to support my world 
view. Whitehead wanted to construct a rational cosmolo- 
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gy; Iam content to present an imaginative and purely ide- 
al (= conceptual) universe of discourse. I believe that is the 
true function of philosophy proper. 


If our consciousness consisted in a Humean succession 
of impressions then, as Whitehead maintained, communi- 
cation by speech among humans would be an impossibility. 
No sentence can be uttered or apprehended if every sound 
unit emitted vanished in the past without presence in the 
present. 


The above is what I had written in Quest of Reality. Before 
I began the revision I had written the following note, which 
may be found of some help: 


Humans early, very early in their history, observed 
regularities in natural happenings. The sun comes up and 
goes down practically regularly. When the sun was pre- 
sent, things were visible and things could be done, and that 
was called day. When the sun was not there, things could 
hardly be seen or not at all seen and there was little that 
could be done but sleep and that was called night. That 
was the first adumbration of the notion of a period of time. 
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The moon passes through a sequence of phases. It took 
time to conjecture that the player in these varying appear- 
ances was one and the same. It could then be noted that the 
whole sequence was repeated practically regularly. It must 
have been only very slowly that the notion of a period of 
time was extended to other happenings, to the daily walk 
to the nearby watering place, for instance. I maintain that 
the notion was originally always attached to a specific 
happening. It took long to use the periodicity of this or that 
happening as a unit applied to other happenings: It took so 
many sunrises for the seed to sprout, it took so many new 
moons for the plant to give fruit. And it was only much lat- 
er that the periods were broken up into artificial pars: the 
day into hours, the distance into yards and miles. Thus 
measured time or a unit of time as measure is compound- 
ed artificiality with no connection to actuality or reality. 
There is nothing in nature corresponding to a second or 
millisecond; in nature there is no actual year, no actual 
week, no actual day: there are only ongoing processes. 
Time is the conceptual quantification of duration; as such 
it is mummified duration, the cadavre of duration. That is 
how Zeno, applying the notion of time to actual things ar- 
rived at his paradoxes. 
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DURATION 


Duration is not a stretch of time. A stretch of time is never 
an actual thing; it is an abstraction; and since it is a sheer 
conception, it is infinitely divisible. Duration is a real, liv- 
ing, integral, indivisible whole. We constantly live in dura- 
tion, not in time. We live in duration; later on, when we 
think back of what we have ‘lived’, what we have lived 
through, we produce the concept of time to collect the van- 
ished, fleeting succession of events into a fictional period of 
time and give the departed reality an illusory presence. 
The lived durational experience in recollection is repre- 
sented as a stretch of temporal succession. We live in dura- 
tion; our simplest gesture, our simplest utterance, is a 
whole in which the beginning and the end are present to- 
gether. The gesture or the utterance is a live event; when I 
reflect on it in thought I turn it into a temporal stretch that 
can be divided in thought into an infinite succession of 
moments. 


Whitehead pointed out that short-term memory al- 
ways involves an integral whole. If it were not so we would 
not be able to perceive a tune or a single note or a single 
word. The simplest voluntary act, when I put out my hand, 
hold the cup of coffee, raise it to my mouth and take a sip, 
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that process is a willed whole, no part of it could be apart 
from the whole. The whole gives it its being as it gives it its 
meaning. On a higher level, a thought unfolds creatively in 
words, but the succession of words flows from the integral 
unity of the thought. The inspiration for a poem is a reality 
that is born in the poet’s mind before she or he begins to 
put it into words. We are told that Mozart conceived a 
complete symphonic movement whole and entire in his 
mind before he set it down in notes. Einstein’s space-time 
conception was only a novelty to scientists and philoso- 
phers who artificially lived with the separate abstractions 
of space and time, but no living person or living beast ever 
took a step in which space and time did not form one inte- 
gral whole. But it was, I believe, Bergson who first gave the 
concept of duration its proper place in philosophical think- 
ing and Whitehead made it the core of his mature philoso- 
phy when he saw an actual entity as an event and when he 
affirmed that reality cannot be separated from process. 


Whitehead, the philosopher who best made use of the 
notions of duration and endurance in the twentieth centu- 
ry, says, 

“Bergson introduced into philosophy the organic con- 

ception of physiological science. He has most complete- 
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ly moved away from the static materialism of the sev- 
enteenth century. His protest against spatialisation is a 
protest against taking the Newtonian conception of na- 
ture as being anything except a high abstraction.” 


Bergson was born in the year Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies was published. He did not belong to the generation 
that received Darwin’s work as a new revelation, but to the 
generation that began, or that should have begun, to re- 
think the hasty consequences that many drew from it. His 
thinking led him to three great insights crystallized in 


(1) the view that scientific thinking, and all conceptual 
thinking, falsifies the realities of immediate experi- 
ence; 


(2) the realization that the common or scientific con- 
cept of time is such a falsification and that an organic 
concept of duration is needed; 


(3) the realization that for an understanding of life and 
of evolution we have to think of a creative force behind 
the mechanisms described by objective science. 


It is a pity that while Whitehead agreed with Bergson 
in his opposition to abstractionism and in the emphasis he 
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laid on the notion of duration, he did not make much of the 
idea of creativity which was fundamental in Bergson’s out- 
look. 


Heraclitus spoke of ceaseless change. Our experience 
confirms his testimony, but to think of that change in 
terms of an instant succeeding another instant or a mo- 
ment replacing another moment falsifies our experience. 
The ceaseless change of natural things is a flow, a flux, a 
continuity, a unity, just as the ceaseless change of our 
thoughts is a stream in which instances have a supra- 
temporal presence and can only be seen as succeeding in- 
stances in the re-presentation of reflective thinking. All or- 
ganic wholes proclaim, with Shelley’s Cloud, “I change, 
but I cannot die”. 


When Whitehead speaks of “the life of an electron or 
of a man” he does not mean the word ‘life’ to be taken 
metaphorically for the electron; he intends it in exactly the 
same sense for the electron and for the man, since the 
whole of nature is an organism and every particle of it is 
living. Things in nature do not suffer the ‘perpetual per- 
ishing’ of Locke’s Time; they have true duration in which 
the past lives in the present. In saying this I am not aban- 
doning my resolve not to mix philosophy with science. I am 
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only saying that we can only find nature intelligible when 
we See it as an organism. 


Time as ‘perpetual perishing’ (Locke) is the Heraclit- 
ian flux. It is not an actual existent, and it is neither the ab- 
stract time of science nor the naive notion of com- 
monsense. It has no place in and no room for Whitehead’s 
microscopic notion of organism as 


“concerned with the formal constitution of an actual occa- 
sion, considered as a process of realizing an individual uni- 
ty of experience”, nor for his macroscopic notion of organ- 
ism as “concerned with the givenness of the actual world” 
(Process and Reality, p.129). The living organism, micro- 
scopic or macroscopic, has its being in true duration. 
Whitehead beautifully shows the true nature of duration 
when he says that 


“in our experience, we essentially arise out of our bod- 
ies which are the stubborn facts of the immediate rele- 
vant past. We are also carried on by our immediate 
past of personal experience; we finish a sentence be- 
cause we have begun it” (p.129). 
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Duration and creativity are two aspects of the same 
reality. In reality there is no past and no future; there is 
only what Whitehead calls the immediate past and the 
immediate future united in present duration. Whitehead 
aptly sums up and vindicates the notion of duration when 
he says that “we have direct intuition of inheritance and 
memory” (p.167). 


But Whitehead, to my mind, does not give sufficient 
emphasis to creativity. 


At no time, at no moment of time, is my body a single, 
fixed object. Yet I am one person, one mind. My reality is 
my personality, my mind, which at no time is an actual en- 
tity. My existent actuality is this ever changing, ever be- 
coming, ever vanishing body. So what am [? I am this 
ceaseless activity, this flow which is one and is not one. I 
am no thing, yet I am not nothing. If the world truly had 
its being in Newtonian time, if Locke’s perpetual perishing 
told the whole story, I would have no being. It is only be- 
cause duration transcends the perpetual perishing that we 
can have being. 


“A duration”, as defined by Whitehead, “is a 
complete set of actual occasions, such that all the 
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members are mutually contemporary one with the 
other. This property is expressed by the statement that 
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the members enjoy ‘unison in immediacy’” (Process 


and Reality, p.322). 


I will not go into Whitehead’s further theoretical elab- 
orations. What I am concerned with is the notion of dura- 
tion which reveals that we do not live — and nothing actual 
in the world has its being — in a succession of instances of 
time, but in an act, an activity, that transcends the tem- 
poral succession and in which becoming is creative genesis. 
The Heraclitian flux is not a vanishing but a fulfillment; 
the flux is not denied or negated but consummated in the 
Parmenidean oneness. 


InWhitehead’s philosophy process and organism are 
inseparable and duration is of the essence of process and of 
organism. 


Whitehead repeatedly emphasizes the durational 
character of our individuality or our identity. In Modes of 
Thought, having said that the “direct feeling of the deriva- 
tion of emotion from the body is among our fundamental 
experiences”, he goes on to affirm that 
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“our immediate experience also claims derivation 
from another source, and equally claims a unity 
founded upon this alternative source of derivation. 
This second source is our own state of mind directly 
preceding the immediate present of our conscious ex- 
perience. A quarter of a second ago, we were enter- 
taining such and such ideas, we were enjoying such 
and such emotions, and we were making such and 
such observations of external fact. In our present state 
of mind, we are continuing that previous state. The 
word continuing states only half the truth. In one sense 
it is too weak, and in another sense it overstates. It is 
too weak, because we not only continue, but we claim 
absolute identity with our previous state. It was our 
very identical self in that state of mind, which is of 
course the basis of our present experience a quarter of 
a second later. In another sense the word continuing 
overstates. For we do not quite continue in our preced- 
ing state of experience. New elements have intervened” 
(p.160). 


Iam and am not the ‘I’ that was a quarter of a second 


ago, because I am never a static actuality at a point of 
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time. I am not a thing, not even an entity, but an activity; 
the I that may be spoken of as an entity is an abstraction. I 
am not in process; I am process; I am creativity. 


Whitehead’s explication of the sense of personal iden- 


tity by our memory of the immediate past exemplifies the 
idea of duration clearly. Whitehead gives his exposition of 
this notion in various places of his works. I quote the fol- 
lowing from Adventures of Ideas (p.176-7) in full: 
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“In human experience, the most compelling ex- 
ample of non-sensuous perception is our knowledge of 
our immediate past. I am not referring to our memo- 
ries of a day past, or of an hour past, or of a minute 
past. Such memories are blurred and confused by the 
intervening occasions of our personal existence. But 
our immediate past is constituted by that occasion, or 
by that group of fused occasions, which enters into ex- 
perience devoid of any perceptible medium interven- 
ing between it and the present immediate fact. Rough- 
ly speaking, it is that portion of our past lying between 
a tenth of a second and half a second ago. It is gone, 
and yet it is here. It is our indubitable self, the founda- 
tion of our present existence. Yet the present occasion 


while claiming self-identity, while sharing the very na- 
ture of the bygone occasion in all its living activities, 
nevertheless is engaged in modifying it, in adjusting it 
to other influences, in completing it with other values, 
in deflecting it to other purposes. The present moment 
is constituted by the influx of the other into that self- 
identity which is the continued life of the immediate 
past within the immediacy of the present.” 


Memory is the immanence of the past in the present; 
purpose is the immanence of the future in the present. 
These statements are not metaphorical. If the temporal 
succession of discrete moments were not merely a useful 
fiction but what the world consisted of in fact, the ‘present’ 
would be an empty word corresponding to nothing and 
representing nothing. But my awareness of the immediate- 
ly experienced present belies this fiction. I am aware of my 
being at the present moment as a totality, continuing my 
past, affirming the immediacy of my presence, and extend- 
ing to the immediate issue of my intent. I am sipping my 
coffee: extending my arm, picking up the cup, putting it to 
my lips, sipping, swallowing, each one of these acts and 
these acts collectively are not a succession of separate im- 
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pressions or separate moments but are an integrated pur- 
posive totality. These are dimensions of duration. The past 
moment breeds the present, the present requires the im- 
mediate future. When Wordsworth wrote (or uttered) “My 
heart leaps up” the words “when I behold” were already 
an embryo in “My heart leaps up”, and when the words 
“when I behold” followed, the words “a rainbow in the 
sky” were already an embryo in the preceding words: the 
whole line, the whole little gem of a poem, was in gestation 
the moment the poet was surprised, actually or in thought, 
by the sight of the rainbow in the sky. This would be an 
impossibility in a world without duration, in a world con- 
stituted by a succession of Zenonian or Humean moments. 
“Each moment of experience”, Whitehead says, “confesses 
itself to be a transition between two worlds, the immediate 
past and the immediate future” (Adventures of Ideas, 
p.187). 


It is because Descartes had no proper conception of 
duration but only of mathematical time that, for the con- 
tinuance of enduring things, he had to have recourse to 
successive re-creation by God. It is odd, at least I find it 
odd, that Whitehead thought that “the Cartesian concep- 
tion of the human soul” agreed with his own “definition of 
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aman” as a ‘society’, differing only “in the function as- 
signed to God” (p.199). 


ETERNITY 
I 


The notion of eternity as commonly understood is vague, 
hazy, and of little philosophical significance. In my philos- 
ophy, I claim, the notion has a highly original and pro- 
found meaning. For me it is a metaphysical principle, the 
primciple of eternal creativity. A metaphysical principle is 
a fount of light that radiates meaning; yet no meaning can 
be ascribed to the principle itself. Its essence cannot be 
comprehended, cannot be conveyed in any formulation of 
thought or language, but can only be suggested by the ideal 
realities it illumines, or rather, by the ideal realities it gives 
birth to. Thus the metaphysical principle of eternity is a 
mystery. That is why Plato (in Republic VI) cannot speak 
of the Form of the Good itself but offers the allegory of the 
sun instead. 


Plato had no word for eternity but his notion of the di- 
vine is an oracular revelation of eternity. In Phaedo 79d 
when the mind reflects by itself in itself it moves in the 
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realm of what is pure, always is, deathless, and immutable. 
This regrettably overemphasizes stability and constancy 
and veils creativity. But Plato’s understanding of reality 
was inherently dynamic. In the Sophist we are told that 
whatever is in any sense real is no other thing than du- 
namis (power, activity). In Republic 490a-b, when the soul 
attains the goal of her travail she gives birth to intelligence 
and reality (noun kai alétheian). 


Plato’s highest representation of absolue Reality is the 
Form of the Good which, while beyond Being and beyond 
Understanding, is the fount of all being, all life, all under- 
standing. This, in my philosophy, is Eternity as the meta- 
physical principle of creativity. 


Il 


While the notion of duration has been ignored or neglect- 
ed by philosophers, the idea of eternity has been miscon- 
ceived and misused by them. Just as it is wrong to think of 
duration as a span of time, it is even a more serious error 
to think of eternity as an infinite stretch of time. Eternity 
so conceived is nothing but the combination of two fictions; 
neither time nor infinity can ever be an actuality. Both 
time and infinity are mere fictions, very useful fictions, but 
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fictions nevertheless. Duration is the real on the plane of 
life; eternity is the real on the plane of creativity. In the 
Phaedo, Plato in arguing for the immortality of the soul 
gives us, in what has been termed the affinity argument, 
the liveliest idea of the eternity of the soul. There Plato af- 
firms the affinity of the soul to the divine, or in other 
words, affirms the divinity of the soul. The soul when wise 
and good is divine. It is then supra-temporal, and that su- 
pra-temporality is eternity in the only meaningful, intelli- 
gible sense of eternity we can have. We live above time in 
every creative act, in every deed in which the good will af- 
firms its goodness and its reality. We live eternity ephem- 
erally in creative acts and in deeds of love. That is to live 
sub specie aeternitatis, if 1 may borrow Spinoza’s favorite 
phrase. 


Spinoza’s eternity is an everlasting state of being; 
Whitehead’s eternal objects are timeless or supra- 
temporal forms. All of these are different from what I 
mean by eternity. For me eternity is a plane of being real- 
ized in the evanescence of creative activity or the creative 
act. Or we may say that eternity is reality understood as 
the transcendence of all becoming, the transcendence in 
which transient existence obtains reality. Of course all lin- 
guistic formulations, all determinate thought formulations, 
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must necessarily fail to give adequate expression to reality. 
What must be kept in mind is that ultimately Reality is the 
Act: Reality is not an existent, not an entity, not a state of 
being, but is creativity and this creativity is in eternity, or 
rather, this creativity is eternity. It is only with much hesi- 
tation that I say that ultimate reality is creative intelligence 
because I do not want ‘intelligence’ to be taken for some- 
thing that is there, but I use this expression to emphasize 
that intelligence must be an original dimension of ultimate 
reality; it would be better to say that ultimate reality is in- 
telligent creativity. All of this is implied in the affirmation 
that Reality is Creative Eternity. Had not Spinoza been 
constrained by his lifeless Cartesian rationalism, had he 
been able to combine his Parmenidean One with the con- 
suming Fire of Heraclitus, he could have found his way to 
Plato’s Eros and his tokos en kalot. 


We all at one time or another experience the eternity I 
speak of here, at moments when our soul goes out in an act 
of love, in an act of creativity, when, “surprised with joy”, 
we are one with the All. Rosalind Murray, having given up 
the search for an objective answer to the question “what is 
beauty” asks instead “in what does aesthetic experience 
consist?” She finds that 
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“it is in some form a perception of the quality-of- 
eternity in relation to, in contrast to, the things of 
time; a relation of the individual to the universe, a 
momentary escape from time and place that is in some 
inexpressible way dependent on an intensified percep- 
tion of the actual things of time and place” (The For- 
saken Fountain, 1948). 


The eternity I speak of is not an everlastingness in 
time. The reality I believe in is transcends the phenomenal 
flux. For me, eternity is the fleeing, vanishing eternity of 
the creative act. For a finite human being, in the eternity of 
the creative act, life is inseparably wedded to death. At the 
moment of conception the embryo begins to die. The flow- 
er withers as it blooms. A musical note to sound must 
cease. 


Hl 


The notion of eternity has been curiously confounded with 
the concept of immortality. Immortality as the idea of per- 
sonal survival is an ambiguous and confused idea. We 
speak of personal survival, but what is a person?, where is 
the person? The concept of the person is a fiction to sum 
up the multiple aspects and stages of an individual life. The 
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person changes not only day by day, but even moment by 
moment. Which of these persons is to survive? And if what 
is to survive is only the original matrix of the person, the 
soul before it has received any particular impressions or 
been moulded by any particular experiences, then that can 
only mean the merging of our individual being in general 
being, a survival of what we come from in what we return 
to, a survival which Lucretius would have no cause to con- 
tend with. 


IV 


O Eternity, seed divine, 

beyond time and beyond existence you are. 

You never were but ever are, 

for Time cannot envelop you. 

Ever germinating: you breed Time and Existence. 
D. R. Khashaba 


October 31, 2020 
*Download Quest of Reality pdf: 


https://ia801207.us.archive.org/32/items/QuestOfReality/Q 
uestofreality_4 8 _2013Final.pdf 
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CONCEPTUAL FICTIONS 


Ideas (forms) are separable into a number of different 
classes or kimds. Regrettably these are not distinguished 
by different names and this causes much confusion and er- 
ror. Ome certain class in particular, which I propose to 
designate as the class of conceptual fictions, is almost com- 
pletely ignored with serious consequences. 


In all my writings I have been making much use of the 
notion of conceptual fictions but I believe the question de- 
serves further elucidation. 


I will first try to separate the various major classes be- 
fore focusing on that of conceptual fictions. 


Socrates introduced the all-important distinction be- 
tween intelligible ideas and perceptible objects. He was 
concerned solely with the ideas relating to our moral life: 
justice, modesty, courage, piety. These have their being 
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within us, whether we say in our mind or in our soul, they 
have their being in our inner reality, in our subjective 
world. In the outer world they have exemplifications — 
deeds, persons, situations - that we clothe in the character 
just, modest, courageous, or pious. 


Plato saw that just as it is by the idea Justice that a 
just deed or person is apprehended by us as just, so like- 
wise a tree acquires for us meaning, becomes for us a tree, 
when we clothe it in the idea Tree whereas before it was a 
meaningless sensuous impression. He extended the notion 
of intelligible ideas to all things that we come to know. He 
used for these ideas the Greek word idea which simply 
means form and which we translate as ‘form’ or as ‘dea’. 
That is exactly what Kant meant when he said that we 
know things of the natural world by application of con- 
cepts of the understanding. 


Beside the ideas of a swallow, a skylark, a hawk, I 
have the idea Bird. Out there, there are individual swal- 
lows, skylarks, amd hawks, but out there there is no Bird 
that is neither this nor that particular kind of bird. Again, 
although the ideas triangle, square, circle, are ideas in the 
mind yet I can draw a particular triangle or square or cir- 
cle but I can never draw the unparticularized Triangle or 
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Square or Circle. The swallow that chirps out there and 
the coloured triangle drawn on this sheet of paper are ob- 
jective existents, but Bird and Triangle are only in my 
mind, they are subjective, they have their being in my sub- 
jectivity. In Aristotelian terminology, swallow and hawk 
are species but Bird is a Genus, yet the distinction is often 
blurred in philosophical discussion. 


Plato frequently says in the dialogues: there is such a 
thing as Justice or Courage. Again he frequently says that 
as there is a form of piety so there is a form of impiety. 
This can engender much confusion and error but I do not 
want to go into this here as it would take us far from my 
present object. Let us leave the discussion of second-order 
forms and of negative forms to some other occasion. 


I have repeatedly argued that there are no numbers in 
nature; that number series is a creation of the human 
mind. I will not repeat those arguments here because I 
want to proceed to my present target. Suffice it to say that 
number, in my view, belongs to the class of conceptual fic- 
tions. This class includes such idea as the geometrical 
point, the geometrical line, the zero, infinity, and a pletho- 
ra of scientific fictions that are practically very useful but 
are nevertheless fictions. These are neither ideas of the 
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first order like swallpw and oak and iron that apply to 
particular kinds (species) nor ideas of the second order like 
Bird and Tree and Mineral (Genera) that apply to particu- 
lar actual species. 


Newton believed in infinite objective space and en- 
gaged in extended controversy with Leibniz who saw the 
absurdity of the notion. To my mind it is evident that any 
actual existent must be determinate and limited. It is one 
thing to work with the mathematical infinite or infinitesi- 
mal as tools of thought and quite another thing to say that 
these have objective being, just as it is useful to work with 
the idea of zero or negative quantity and another thing to 
say that these have objective existence. There is no actual 
zero in nature. When I say the temperature in Siberia is - 
40 Centigrade I am using an artificial, arbitrary scale of 
measurement, but the -40 is still a positive temperature. 


Plotinus somewhere said that if this sheet of paper is 
white then there is whiteness in it and therefore whiteness 
exists. Or again, if there is one thing then there is oneness 
and therefore oneness exists. Again, if an army is a whole, 
there is wholeness in it, therefore wholeness exists. All of 
this leads to erroneous conclusions since it takes a concep- 
tual fiction for an actuality. At this point a reader who is 
familiar with my writings might say: “Don’t you yourself 
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say that a soul or a person is real by virtue of the soul’s or 
the person’s wholeness?” I answer that this is not the same 
thing. I say that the soul or person is real in virtue of 
wholeness, that is, it is real by being a whole. Wholeness to 
me is a metaphysical principle that gives intelligibility to 
the reality of the soul or person: the metaphysical principle 
— and this is something I insist upon — is not an actuality 
but is like Shelley’s Intellectual Beauty ‘that unseen Pow- 
er’ that “(does) consecrate With (its) own hues all (it does) 
Shine upon / Of human thought or form”. 

This class of conceptual fictions is vast and is of the 
highest practical importance but ignorance of its true na- 
ture has led to much confusion, error, and needless con- 
troversy in recent philosophy, especially among Analytic 
philosophers who have been going round and round in 
closed circles wrestling with negative statements and 
statements about chimera. But I cannot go imto this now 
although I feel that the subject still requires further clari- 
fication. 

D. R. Khashaba 
November 3, 2020 
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NOTE ON PLOTINUS 


Previously I had only read selections and excerpts from 
Plotinus. For some time I have had the Enneads (in Eng- 
lish) on my computer but I kept putting off reading the full 
text until such time as I could concentrate on it. Time 
slipped by until I was no longer able to read anything on 
paper and only with great difficulty on the computer. I 
have now listened to the text on the Read Out Loud facility 
on the Adobe Acrobat Reader — and was disappointed. 


Plotinus responded profoundly to the metaphysical in- 
sights of Plato. That gave him the valuable mystic inspira- 
tion informing his philosophy. But he missed the crucial 
insight of Plato into the nature and the boundaries of phil- 
osophical thinking. Plato unequivocally asserted that no 
serious philosophical thought can be conveyed in writing 
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(or, I maintain, in any determinate formulation of thought 
or language). 


Plotinus found great inspiration in Plato’s Parmenides. 
No wonder. Anyone endowed with the metaphysical urge 
cannot fail to find inspiration in a philosophical examina- 
tion of the notions of the One and of Being. But Plotinus 
missed the central message of the Parmenides, namely that 
reasoning about ultimate mysteries, ideals, and values is 
futile. Two equally astute and logically consistent threads 
of reasoning about pure ideas lead to radically contradic- 
tory conclusions. This is spelled out in the final lines of the 
dialogue. This is also the gist of Kant’s Antinomy of Pure 
Reason. 


Plato is all metaphysical insight dressed in poetic 
flights of the imagination and no system; Plotinus is all sys- 
tem and no poetry and no imagination. 


Plotinus further compounded his error by seeking to 
reconcile and combine Plato and Aristotle, not realizing 
that these two mighty minds are poles apart “and never 
the twain shall meet”. 


Deluded by Aristotle, Plotinus tries to turn philosophy 
into a science and ends up weaving webs of empty abstrac- 
tions. 
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The best way to enjoy the Enneads is to ignore the rea- 
soning and the theoretical arguments and bask in the 
flashes of spiritual inspiration. This is also how best to 
read Spinoza’s Ethics. I promise myself a second ‘reading’ 
of the Enneads freed from the obstruction of the reasoning 
and the argumentation to regain my lifelong love of Ploti- 
nus that has been clouded in trying to take the text serious- 
ly. I may then find it possible to say something of Ploti- 
nus’s treatment of certain particular topics such as Time 
and Eternity, Free Will, Immortality, Evil, etc. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 4, 2020 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


Let me begin by offering an allegory, albeit a lame allego- 
ry: 


It is not true that Adam sinned when he ate of the forbid- 


den fruit of a certain tree. 
Adam sinned when he gave names to all things. 


By naming things he gave them a secondary being in his 
mind. 


By naming things, things absent he made present in a vir- 
tual world. 


By naming things he could bring together things that were 
not originally together. 


This gave him power over and above his natural powers. 
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This was the origin of all arts and technics. 


But not only things named that were not together could be 
brought together. 


Names, bare names, stripped of things, could be brought 
together, woven and interwoven, in verbal tapestries — tap- 
estries beautiful, tapestries dreadful, tapestries baffling or 
nonsensical. 


This was the origin of lyrics, epics, myths, fables and all 
philosophies. 


All thought, all theory, all myth and dogma, amd — per- 
haps first of all and above all — all science, is interpreta- 
tion, and all interpretation is creation of virtual worlds. 


When humans lived simply, innocently, like birds and 
frogs and squirrels, they lived in the continuum that is the 
world. 


When they acquired language and thought they separated 
themselves from the natural word and cane to live in their 
secondary virtual worlds. 


This is the beginning and end of all philosophy. 


*" 
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In what follows I beg the Reader’s forbearance, for I will 
dare speak of things arcane that the modes and forms of 
thought and language are not adequate to express. 


We live in a world of images, sensations, feelings, emo- 
tions. 


The world we live in is truly a continuous whole, but 
out of this whole a particular group of images, sensations, 
etc., is relatively more constant, more regular, more in- 
sistent than the rest. 


I mark this particular configuration as my body and I 
naively identify it with me, with myself, and, sophisticated- 
ly, with my Self. 


Marking this special configuration initiates the separa- 
tion between I and not-I and the sophisticated isolation of 
the Self consolidates the separation, creating the duality ‘I 
and the world’. 


This duality is a feature of the secondary, virtual 
world I nade for myself. 


What I am immediately aware of is myself-in-my-orld 
and the whole of myself-in-my-orld is a ceaselessly chang- 
ing continuum of images, sensations, etc. 
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I am not a being apart from the continuum. 


I am the centre of the continuum —I am not IN the centre 
of the continuum but AM THE CENTRE of the continu- 
um, just as the centre of a circle is not in the centre of the 
circle but is the principle of the being of the circle. 


The duality of self and body, soul and body, mind and 
body, is a fabrication, a fiction, an outgrowth of the sec- 
ondary, virtual world that I made for myself and in which 
I live my characteristically human life, separated from the 
natural world, and that is at once our boon and our bane. 


Our subjective ity is our reality and is all the reality 
we are cognizant of. 


Our subjectivity is not something over and above the 
world, is not apart from the world. 


Our subjectivity is the principle of the being of our 
world, is the mystic fount of light radiating the transient 
existents of the world. 


Yet even this last statement errs in giving the fount of 
light a being prior to, apart from, the being of the world. 


Parmenides knew and Plato and all mystics knew that 
the oneness of the One is unfathomable and ineffable. 


I said somewhere that the world is a dream God 
dreams. 


But God has no being apart from God’s drean. 


Let us say that God is a Dream dreaming the world or 
that the world is a Drean dreaning itself into being. 


For ultimate Reality or the ultimate reality of Being 
cannot be spoken but can only be experienced in the mys- 
tery of the metaphysical vision. 


Let no one tell us that we are deluding ourselves, for it 
is the metaphysical vision - call it delusion or what you will 
— that gives us the reality of our spiritual life and spiritual 
values. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 6, 2020 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


I am beginning to ‘read’ R. G. Collingwood’s The Idea of 
Nature, a work I very much regret not to have read before, 
a circumstance which I blame on the strange neglect of 
Collingwood in general philosophic discussions, perhaps 
because he was not found to fit into any of the sanctioned 
scholarly pigeonholes. I expect to find much to comment 
on as I read on but for the time being this is just a cursory 
note on a view expressed by Collingwood in the Introduc- 
tion. 


In all my writings I have been insisting on the radical 
separation of philosophy and science. Though I have not 
always explicitly clarified that in saying this I have in mind 
metaphysical philosophy (or simply metaphysics), I have 
neverthelessto now and then sought make this plain. 
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Collingwood in his Introduction speaks of the connec- 
tion between science and philosophy; at an early point he 
says: 


“The detailed study of natural fact is commonly called 
natural science, or for short simply science; the reflec- 
tion on principles, whether those of natural science or 
of any other department of thought or action, is com- 
monly called philosophy. Talking in these terms, and 
restricting philosophy for the moment to reflection on 
the principles of natural science ...” 


The usage of the term ‘philosophy’ specified by Col- 
lingwood is of course legitimate and in agreement with the 
common wider connotation of the term. I would have had 
no cause to comment on it were it not that it seemingly 
contradicts my position. I insist there is no contradiction 
but only a terminological clash. I find that “reflection on 
principles ... of natural science” is what Whitehead, for in- 
stance, offers in Process and Reality, which Whitehead sub- 
titled “An Essay in Cosmology” and indeed ‘cosmology’ is 
the most appropriate designation for that class of reflec- 
tions. 
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In the preceding paragraph I truncated the phrase 
quoted from Collingwood. Originally it was thus worded: 
“the reflection on principles, whether those of natural sci- 
ence or of any other department of thought or action, is 
commonly called philosophy”. I meant to isolate reflection 
on the principles of natural science, which gives us cosmol- 
ogy, from reflection on “any other department of thought 
or action”, which gives us various other disciplines such as 
logic, philology, sociology, etc. 


My insistence on the radical separation of metaphysi- 
cal philosophy from all science has for rationale the con- 
sideration that metaphysics has nothing to do with facts or 
actual existents. Metaphysics is reflection by the mind on 
pure ideas and ideals within the mind relating to ultimate 
mysteries and values. Such reflection does not give us ob- 
jective knowledge like science, nor does it give us demon- 
strable ‘truths’ like mathematics, but gives us visions that 
enrich our spiritual life, that constitute our spiritual plane 
of being. It has its proper place in the family of creative lit- 
erature and art, side by side with poetry, drama, fiction. It 
is prophecy divulging spiritual visions, revealing spiritual 
values. 
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This note is not in opposition to Collingwood’s position 
but is simply intended to mark the boundaries within 
which science and philosophy separately can do their 
proper work. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 9, 2020 
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PLATONIC FORMS AND REALITY 


Collingwood’s interpretation of Plato’s ‘Theory of Forms’ 
(in The Idea of Nature) is original and intriguing. It neces- 
sarily differs from my interpretation by dint of Colling- 
wood’s dual orientation: in the first place Collingwood 
treats Plato’s philosophy as a cosmology. Plato, as the child 
of his time and place, had to be tempted by the cosmologi- 
cal question but his mature philosophic position sidelined 
that question. Secondly, Collingwood derives Plato’s ‘The- 
ory of Forms’ directly from the Pythagorean Forms. To 
my mind, though Plato may have borrowed the notion of 
Forms from the Pythagoreans yet the heart and core was 
Socrates’ original notion of the intelligible. For Socrates 
the intelligibles were originally and probably solely moral 
values and ideals. These and these alone were intelligible in 
themselves, in their own subjective luminosity. Plato ex- 
tended the domain of the Forms over everything and made 
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them the source of all intelligibility. (I will not go into Col- 
lingwood’s treatment of immanent Form and transcendent 
Form which relates to his treatment of cosmology.) 


I will not comment further on Collingwood’s interpre- 
tation but must draw attention to his brilliant debunking 
of the curious widespread misunderstanding of Plato’s po- 
sition concerning the unreality of the natural world. 


Collingwood explains lucidly and at great length the 
Pythagorean view that it “was form in things that made 
them behave as they did behave, made them be what they 
were”. These Forms constitute 


“what may be called an intelligible world ... This intel- 
ligible world is fully and in every sense real. If ‘real’ is 
meant as a translation for theGreek aléthés, they 
are far more real. For aléthés in Greek means literal- 
ly unhidden, unconcealed, undeceptive.” 

Thus triangles and circles are real in the sense that 
there is no deception in them, unlike a plate or a cup whose 
circularity is a sham. 

“The Platonic doctrine”, says Collingwood, “that per- 
ceptible things are unreal, or at least far less real than in- 
telligible things or ‘forms’ or ‘ideas”’, is difficult for mod- 
ern readers to understand ...”. Indeed, thinkers of the cal- 
iber of Bertrand Russell have completely failed to under- 
stand Plato’s position. 
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I wish I could go on quoting Collimgwood’s illuminat- 
ing exposition but that is not feasible. Yet I cannot refrain 
from reproducing the following lines: 


“The sun ... is a dying sun ... it has in it non-solar and 
indeed anti-solar characteristics, which are by degrees 
overcoming and ousting its solar characteristics. It is 
not through and through genuinely a sun; the preva- 
lence in it, just now, of solar characteristics is only a 
passing phase in an existence that is wholly made up of 
passing phases. ...” 


The Reader will see that thus far in this paper I have 
said nothing but have left Collingwood do all the speaking, 
supporting a view I have been defending in all my writings. 
Collingwood has shown the validity of Plato’s position 
from an epistemological perspective. But Plato’s position 
has profounder ontological and metaphysics significance. 
Plato’s position, like that of Socrates, is fundamentally 
moral, or better said, spiritual. Kierkegaard says that 
truth is subjectivity. I, on Platonic grounds, affirm that 
subjectivity is reality: all the reality we are given to know 
is our inner reality, manifested in our free, spontaneous ac- 
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tivity, in deeds of love and acts of philosophic and artistic 
creation. That is the ground and the meaning of Plato’s in- 
sistence that all scientific knowledge of the natural world is 
‘opinion’ (‘provisional theory’) that can never reach first 
principles: this is graphically represented in the ‘divided 
line’ in Republic V1. This is also what Kant meant in main- 
taining that empirical science can only investigate phe- 
nomena but has no access to noumena. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 11, 2020 
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COLLINGWOOD ON KANT 


Kant was his own worst enemy. No major thinker has done 
as much to make himself misunderstood as Kant did. Late 
in life he arrived (apparently independently) at two vital 
insights that some twenty-three centuries earlier had been 
as clear as daylight for Socrates and Plato. The first was 
that all things have no meaning for us other than whatever 
meaning our own mind confers on them. This is true at all 
levels of knowledge and for all human beings from the low- 
liest simpleton to the greatest genius. The second was that 
no investigation of the natural world can reveal to us ulti- 
mate realities or ultimate origins or give us understanding 
of the values and ends that may give meaning and value to 
human life. (I am deliberately giving my formulations a 
challenging tone and manner.) These insights which, I 
maintain, were clrar to Socrates and Plato, were obscured 


and continue to be obscured for the learned by their very 
learning, as Heraclitus well knew. 


Collingwood’s interpretation of Kant (in The Idea of 
Nature) is vitiated by his mistaking Kant’s purpose, the 
problem Kant posed to himself, at any rate in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. Kant had been taught and had subse- 
quently blithely been teaching the dogmatic Rationalist 
metaphysics of Leibniz and his followers until Hume jolted 
him into realizing that it was all baseless. Dogmatic meta- 
physics must be abandoned; but what about physical sci- 
ence? Kant sought to rescue natural science. Hume had 
shown that the idea of the laws of nature rested on a chi- 
mera. Kant saw that we do not discover laws in nature but 
formulate ‘laws’ that guide us well in our dealings with the 
natural world. After all, we had been building bridges and 
constructing castles and cathedrals using geometrical con- 
cepts and geometrical formulae that have no counterpart 
in the natural world. That compromise worked well for 
science. Right opinion is, as Plato said, as good as 
knowledge for practical purposes. Beside the concepts with 
which we do our scientific and practical work, we have 
‘pure ideas’ that do not relate to or apply to the natural 
world. These pure ideas, Plato found, give us a whole spir- 
itual world to live in. Kant did not initially make much of 
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this Platonic ideal world, but he found that pure ideas 
when used to answer questions about ultimate origins and 
ultimate ends give us flatly contradictory conclusions. This 
he named the Antinomy of Pure Reason. That was the core 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, a wholesome core that, un- 
fortunately, was smothered under heaps of useless deduc- 
tions and analyses, a sickly heritage of Kant’s Rationalist 
past. 


Collingwood makes too much of the ‘problem’ of the 
thing in itself . For Kant, originally, there was no problem. 
We know the appearances of things. What is behind or be- 
low the appearances, if there is anything, is not for science 
to delve in, and that’s that. Kant had no reason for intrud- 
ing the notion of noumenon here, a notion that properly 
belongs to another sphere of thought. Collingwood lays 
emphasis on the notion since his overriding interest is in 
cosmology. 


Thus far I have been giving preliminary remarks but 
in these preliminary remarks I have exhausred what I 
have to say on the subject. Yet if I stop here I will seem to 
have been making allegations without support. In what fol- 
lows I will, so to say, enter into conversation with Colling- 
wood. 
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Collingwood opens the section on Kant (in Part II, 
Chapyer II) thus: 


“Kant, more cautious and logical than Berkeley, in- 
sisted that the mind which makes nature is a purely 
human mind, bloss menschliches, but this again is not 
the mind of the individual human thinker but a tran- 
scendental ego, mentality as such or the pure under- 
standing which is immanent in human thought (and it 
does not create, though it makes nature).” 


Khashaba: 


Perhaps this is to adduce to Kant more than Kant intend- 
ed. 


Collingwood says that in the “Kantian form of ideal- 
ism” nature “meant, the physicist's nature, the mate- 
rial world of Galileo and Newton”. 


Khasgaba: 

To my knowledge, neither Ggalileo nor Newton addressed 
the metaphysical question; theirs was a naive conception of 
nature, not involving or implying any views concerning re- 
ality or unreality. If taking a statement out of context leads 
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to error, putting a statement in the wrong context leads to 
far more serious error. 


Collingwood ends the opening paragraph by saying 
that “when we ask what these things are in themselves, 
Kant simply replies that we do not know.” 


Khashaba: 

This is true, but the question would not occur to either 
Galileo or Newton who, if asked, would not give Kant’s an- 
swer. The meaning and truth value of a statement is not 
only determined by its context but, more importantly, by 
considering the mental sphere it belongs to. 


Collingwood: 
“The problem of the thing in itself is one of the most 
puzzling problems in Kant's philosophy.” 


Khashaba: 

For Kant there was no problem here but a simple sane 
admission of an inescapable limitation of human 
knowledge 


Collingwood: 

“What makes it so puzzling is the fact that it seems 
impossible to state the problem without flatly contra- 
dicting yourself.” 
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Khashaba: 

This shows that the question does not express a genuine 
problem but a pseudo-problem — unless and until it is 
transplanted from the physical to the metaphysical sphere 
of thought. 


Collingwood gives a contorted formulation involving the 
separation of intuition and understanding. Socrates-Plato 
said it is the intelligible idea (form) that gives meaning to a 
thing. They did not go on to ask the meaningless question 
“how do we understand the meaning of the thing?” Nei- 
ther did Kant. For, truly “ The only knowledge ...' is an in- 
telligent or thoughtful perception.” 


Collingwood makes a long detour or makes kant make a 
long detour to reach the position that “whatever we know 
is phenomenal only” — but misleadingly continues: “that is, 
it exists only in relation to our knowing mind”. This 
should properly read “which, for us, exists only etc.” 


Collingwood: 

“Consequently, whatever we know is phenomenal on- 
ly: that is, it exists only in relation to our knowing 
mind. So far this is consistent enough; but now comes 
the contradiction. The mind to which these data are 
given is not itself a datum; and that which gives it, the 
thing in itself, is not a datum either.” 
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Khashaba: 

This foists on Kant a task he did not envisage, the delusory 
task that Kant castigates dogmatic metaphysics for foolish- 
ly undertaking. 


Collingwood continues: “The argument implies that 
there must be minds, and must be things in themselves 
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Khashaba: 

Again Collingwood assumes Kant to be addressing 
prpblems Kant did not in fact raise. The problem of the 
ontology or the metaphysical status of the mind and of 
things in the outer world lay outside the scope of the task 
Kant set for himself. If pressed, Kant might have seen the 
thing in itself as an Idea of Pure Reason on par with the 
Ideas of God, the Soul, and Immortality: these are neither 
data nor are they inferentially established. 


Collingwood articulates his misconstruction of Kant, 
making him arrive at: “a metaphysics not very re- 
mote from that of Berkeley and Aristotle, a metaphys- 
ics according to which the ultimate ground of phe- 
nomena is to be sought in something which is at any 
rate more like mind than it is like matter.” 
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Khashaba: 
But this is just the dogmatic metaphysics that the tran- 
scendental system sought to escape. 


Thus far I have been commenting on the first two pages of 
Collingwood’s text. A little further on at one point Col- 
lingwood reasonably says: “Kant has not given us a theory 
of knowledge in the modern sense of he term: what he has 
given us is a theory of scientific knowledge; ...” — but again 
he goes astray when he continues: “... and when he said 
that we could think the thing in itself though we could not 
know it he meant that we had knowledge of it but not sci- 
entific knowledge.” 


In the Critique of Practocal Reason Kant was vainly 
trying to save his religious beliefs. In the Critique of Judg- 
ment which I have read only once many y ears ago, Kant 
may have been grappling with the metaphysical problem, 
and he may have found the true answer, namely, that we 
can only find the world intelligible by picturing it to our- 
selves on the model of the mind. The problems raised in 
the second and third Critiques are foreign to the first Cri- 
tique. It is only confusing to mix these up. The second and 
third Critiques are to be considered in a study of Kant’s 
lifetime intellectual journey but not in interpreting the 
first Critique. 

D. R. Khashaba 
November 13, 2020 
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LOGIC AND REALITY 


Wittgenstein famously said that logic says nothing. We 
may as well say that logic speaks many falsehoods. 


I simply cannot understand how a superficial logical 
rule has fooled persons of the highest order of brilliance. 
Plato said that if there is piety there must also be impiety. 
Theologians have deafened us arguing there must be evil if 
there is to be good. These are falsehoods arising from the 
confusion of a formal conceptual necessity with ontological 
necessity. If there were no evil we would have had no need 
or use for the concept ‘good’, but all that is good would 
forever be good. Moreover, we could still have the generic 
term ‘good’ in such valid statements as ‘beauty is good’, 
‘virtue is good’, ‘love is good’, and beauty and virtue and 
love would not need their opposites to bring out their 
meaning but would be understood as specific kinds under 
the general good. Incidentally, theologians confute their 
own argument when they say that God is all good and that 
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the after-life is all happiness with no admixture of suffer- 
ing. 

The argument that there can be no good without evil is 
akin to saying there can be no positive numbers without 
negative numbers. Here again there is confusion between 
two classes that are not of the same order. Positive num- 
bers relate to actual objects. Negative numbers are the 
product of scaling things upwards from or downwards 
from an arbitrary point. If I am bankrupt and my assets 
are assessed at minus-x this does not mean that I have a 
minus-x in my safe or store; it neans that my creditors 
have a claim of plus-x on me. That is to say, positive num- 
bers relate to actual things and negative numbers also re- 
late — not to non-existent things, but — to actual things that 
happen to be in the wrong place. 


Shelley has it right when, addressing the Skylark, he 
says: 


What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 
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The Skylark’s joy springs not from the absence of pain 
or the negation of pain. It is the total ignorance of pain 
that makes its joy pure joy. Pain may come, but it is not 
anticipated; it is not a condition of the being of the joy. 
Joy, pure joy, has all of its reality in its own being. 


All that I have been saying of logic applies to pure rea- 
son. Pure reason when presumed to legislate for reality or 
acruality, is a sham. The same premises, manipulated by 
pure reason alone, can result in contradictory conclusions, 
as Plato’s Parmenides has anply demonstrated. Logic and 
pure reason, employed by the wise, are good servants, but, 
deployed by the learned, turn into ignorant despotic mas- 
ters that have often engendered gross absurdities and 
monstrosities. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 14, 2020 


HELL AND HEAVEN 


The mind is its own place, and in it self 
Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 


Milton 


Bodily pain, bodily injury, bodily malfunction, these are 
not evil but are natural consequences of the necessary im- 
perfection of all finite, determinate, inherently transient 
existence. These are sorrowful but not evil. 


In a necessarily imperfect world, different values, 
aims, purposes inevitably clash. 


When the clash within an individual or between dif- 
ferent individuals is met with short-sightedness, narrow- 
mindedness, moral blindness, the clash produces conflict, 
hate, envy, greed. These are evils of the first degree. 


In a personality mutilated and damaged by unhappy 
experiences the conflict breeds vengeance, cruelty, inten- 
tionally inflicted pain and harm. These are more grievous 
evils. 
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This is the substance of misery. 
All misery is wrought by the human mind. 
It is Hell inside us. 
ot 
All simple, unmixed bodily pleasure is welcome. 


The fragrance of a rose, a breeze of fresh air, a cool 
shower in summer, a warm shower in winter, a jug of beer, 
a glass of wine, these are innocent pleasant bodily enjoy- 
ments. These are cheering but it is only by convention that 
they are called good. 


Love, amity, benevolence; the ecstasy of poetic crea- 
tion, the joy of philosophical meditation, the exhilaration 
of scientific achievement, these are sublime good, good 
properly so called. 


This is the substance of bliss. 
All bliss is the gift of the human mind. 
It is Heaven inside us. 

D. R. Khashaba 

November 17, 2020 
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LEVELS OF THOUGHT 


In “Collingwood on Kant”, a paper I posted a few days 
ago, I introduced the notion of levels of thought. I think 
that in this notion we can find the explanation to many 
controversies that have raged and continue to rage inter- 
minably between philosophers. A question or a problem 
couched in the selfsame words can be given conflicting or 
contradictory answers by different thinkers because they 
view the question or problem on different levels of 
thought. In the following lines I give one exemplification of 
what I mean by this. 


The relations between Russell and G. E. Moore, be- 
tween Moore and Wittgenstein, between Wittgenstein and 
Russell are puzzling. The three were, or seemed to be, in 
different ways, so close to one another and yet were wide 
apart in their philosophical positions. As I see it, the rea- 
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son was that a problem worded in one verbal formulation 
was taken by them to different levels of thought thereby 
making it pose not the same problem but radically differ- 
ent problems. 


G. E.Moore championed a Commonsense philosophy. 
The world of commonsense is the world we all live in 
throughout our lifetime. No two normal persons differ 
about the actuality of the things they handle in their quo- 
tidian dealings. But the moment we start asking questions 
about the reality or the meaning of things we move in a 
different level of thought. The answers then given are no 
lomger naive factual reports: they are interpretations, the- 
ories, the simplest of which are essentially of the selfsame 
nature as the most abstruse scientific theory. 


Plato lived his daily life in the sane commonsense 
world as the most ignorant idiot; so did Berkeley; so did 
Kant. But on reflection they found that one unproblematic 
world defective, questionable, unreal. 


The criticisms, objections, refutations directed to 
Moore’s Commonsense doctrine are out of place. They 
give various theoretical interpretations which are not rele- 
vant to the commonsense view. But Moore was responsible 
for the general misunderstanding of his position since he 
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himself was confused and was not clear as to what he was 
doing. He wanted his naive commonsense view of the 
world to show the error of views developed, not to deny the 
actuality of the commonsense world, but to find it making 
sense on a deeper level of thought. Dr. Johnson would have 
ridiculed Moore for trying to demonstrate by argument 
what he demonstrated by his foot. 


What I have said above needs much elucidation and 
amplification but this is as much as I can offer now. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 18, 2020 
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IN QUEST OF WISDOM 


A very good friend of mine, highly intelligent and well- 
versed in philosophy, despite broad agreement in our 
views, always has reservations about my writings. He has 
sent me a long email which gave me an opportunity to try 
to clarify certain positions of mine which other readers too 
may find problematic. 


Perhaps the main difficulty stems from my foolish 
terminology. But every original philosopher must use 
common words in special senses or introduce neologisms. 
Locke used the word ‘idea’ for all impressions; Hume 
made a distinction between impressions and ideas. Kant 
used ‘Understanding’ and ‘Ideas of Pure Reason’ in spe- 
cial senses. In the same way I have been usubg ‘reality’ 
and ‘philosophy’ in special restricted senses. 


I do not deny the reality of the keyboard on which I am 
typing these words but in my philosophical writings the 
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term ‘reality’ is reserved for spiritual reality: love, mercy, 
justice are realities in this sense but mountains and planets 
I call objects (or existents or actualities). Likewise with phi- 
losophy: I do not deny that a good book intelligently dis- 
cussing social or political or educational problems is good 
philosophy; but in my philosophical writings I reserve the 
term ‘philosophy’ (strictly ‘metaphysics’ or ‘metaphysical 
philosophy’) to reflection on spiritual realities and moral 
values which are creative notions that can neither be de- 
duced nor demonstrated by reasoning. This is a foolish 
choice of terminology that cost e much trouble but which, 
properly understood, should not be found objectionable. 


At one point my friend says that Philosophy “should not be 
a mere play with words.” All poetry is play with words as 
all music is play with sound. Play is a fundamental life- 
activity; it is an intrinsic element in the joy of life. The 
Sermon on the Mount is all play with words: there is not a 
single statement there that can be empirically verified or 
that corresponds to an objective state of affairs. The same 
can be said of Socrates’ injunction: “Never harm anyone 
and never return harm for harm. ” 


Philosophy, in the restricted sense I give the tern, can- 
not be ‘serious,’ as my friend requires, if by serious we 
mean objective. The profoundest metaphysical or spiritual 
insight is an experience that can never be lodged in a de- 
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terminate formula of thought or language. It can only be 
intimated in a poetic vision, in a myth, in a parable. 


Next to the sentence I quoted above my friend suggests 
setting philosophy apart from “esoteric nonsense”. 


It may be that we have here a difference of temperament. 
It may be that my valued friend regards the writings of 
Giordano Bruno, of Jacob Boehme, of Meister Eckhart, as 
“esoteric nonsense”. I find there profound spiritual insight. 
I find Plotinus inspiring when he speaks in oracules; I find 
him nonsensical when he argues seriously. I have repeated- 
ly said that Plato is at his best in his poetic flights of imagi- 
nation and is at his worst in his labored proofs and demon- 
strations. 


At another point my friend says: “Instead of improv- 
ing our environment and our life conditions we have to 
improve ourselves.” Tomy mind that is just what science 
can never do. ‘Improving our environment and our life 
conditions’ is maybe the business of science and technolo- 
gy but it is only philosophy (in both the narrower and the 
wider sense of the tern) that can tell us how to improve 
ourselves, since it is philosophy and not science that can 
examine values and ends and first principles. 
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Somewhere he says: 


“With all the new possibilities of computers and artifi- 
cial intelligence and bio-engineering and genetics we 
are entering a new world-epoch.” 


I suspect that my friend sees that as a bight prospect. I 
see it as a horrifying prospect. If we rely on scientists and 
AI to determine our future we will end up being robots 
governed by robots with nothing left in us of what we may 
regard as characteristically human. Plants and brutes will 
then be the only remaining uncorrupted living things. 


I feel that my friend is not happy about what I write 
because I often resort to a playful styke. Is this opposed to 
being serious? What can be more serious than always em- 
phasizing that the whole meaning and value of human life 
resides in moral and spiritual values? 


I am not opposed to science or objective knowledge 
but I am convinced that we have too much knowledge ac- 
companied by lack of wisdom. Our knowledge is continual- 
ly increasing and will go on increasing. As far as it goes, 
that is good. But in the absence of wisdom all advance in 
knowledge can be catastrophic. For the wellbeing and wel- 
fare of humanity one thing is needed: Love (for a moment 
I thought of sating, “two things are needed: justice and 
love” but then I saw that this would be a pleonasm, for jus- 
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tice is inherent in love). But this virtue cannot be injected 
into humanity in one dose. Spiritual values cannot be given 
to all humans all at once. They can only be spread gradual- 
ly through example and good literature and good art. Sad- 
ly, the little that we have of good literature and good art is 
submerged by the flood of bad influences and corrupt val- 
ues engendered, intensified, and magnified by our diseased 
and insane political, economic, and social systems. 


My valued friend sees me as a pessimist. I am by na- 
ture — and despite my on-the-whole unhappy life- 
experience — an optimist, but I cannot blind myself to the 
impending doom brought on humanity by selfishness and 
stupidity. Our only hope of survival is in a world order 
uniting all humans as one loving and caring family. But we 
don’t seem to have the time necessary to work towards 
that. In the meantime all that the few of us who care can 
do is to do what good they can. For my person, my egoistic 
consolation is that I will die before the worst comes by. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 22, 2020 


DO WE KNOW GOD? 


I am concerned to show plainly how my metaphysical posi- 
tion differs from dogmatic metaphysics. 


Dogmatic metaphysicians believe or claim that they 
speak the truth about God, ultimate Reality, or the Abso- 
lute. 


Mystics believe that their mystic experiences truly re- 
veal God. 


Followers of monotheistic religions believe that their 
sacred books tell them the truth about God or truths relat- 
ing to God. 


I maintain that pure reason all by itself is barren; that 
mystic experience begins and ends in the human mind; 
that religions at their best endeavor to unriddle the riddles 
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of life and of nature; their sacred books are the inherited 
record of those endeavours. 


*" 


Pure reason all by itself, I say, is barren. In the practical 
walks of life reason helps us see our way through the com- 
plications and obscurities of things and of our intertwined 
and conflicting ends and purposes. In its scientific applica- 
tion, reason, fed with the fruits of encounters with natural 
things and with systematic observation of the ways of 
things, helps us form patterns of regularities in natural 
happenings which enable us to predict future happenings 
in nature. The satisfaction of feeling familiar with things 
we misname understanding. This is all that is in the power 
of science. Reason as employed in science can never truly 
explain or discover the essence of things nor can it reveal 
ultimate origins or final ends. All that I have said in this 
section is a digression to keep my assertion of the barren- 
ness of pure reason in perspective. 


The weaving and interweaving of pure ideas of reason 
is a fascinating game; and I will show hereafter that it has 
a vital role in the higher reaches of the human intellect. 
But the seduction of the unbridled games of pure reason is 
ominous: it breeds illusions and superstitions. 
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*" 


God is my idea of perfection. But I cannot attach any 
meaning to the bare notion of perfection. It is like the One 
of Parmenides about which you cannot even say it is one, 
as Plato’s Parmenides amply shows. 


Love is the outpouring of good, the incessant outflow 
of creativity. Love is not the desire to possess as Plato in- 
consistently argues but is the will to give. It is what Plato 
oracularly says it is, that is, giving birth in beauty. 


It is as Love and the creativity of Love that I find Per- 
fection meaningful. 


Thus God is my idea of Perfection understood as Love 
and Creativity. 


*" 


Perfection, Love, Creativity should not, strictly speaking, 
be called ideas. These are not ideas with determinate con- 
tent; these have no objective being; they are not determi- 
nate existents; are not entities. These are First Principles, 
transcending existence and transcending time. In trans- 
cending existence they are real; in transcending time they 
are eternal. 
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This is my version of Plato’s Form of the Good. The 
Form of the Good, in being beyond being and beyond un- 
derstanding is the fount of all being and all understanding. 
Such is Love. 


*" 


All of this has its beginning and its end within me; it is an 
experience, a state of my inner being. It does not relate to 
anything outside me. 


I cannot say that my vision of ultimate Reality is true 
of the actual world; I cannot say that my vision of God re- 
lates to a God outside myself. 


But it is only under my vision of Reality, under my vi- 
sion of God, that I can see all things and all happenings in 
the world as meaningful. 


It is only within my vision of Reality, within my vision 
of God, that I can find my life having meaning and value. 
x 


Thus I come back to the proper boundaries of pure reason. 


Pure reason when it aspires or pretends to yield objec- 
tive knowledge or to attain certainty is a sham. 
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Reason when dealing with the problems of practical 
living is a good servant. 


Reason properly employed in scientific investigation is 
a good guide in apprehending or in utilizing for our ends 
our acquaintance with the properties or the processes of 
natural things: that is the foundation of our material civili- 
zation. 


Beyond all that and above all that it is the sane free 
play of pure ideas, the weaving and interweaving in imagi- 
native worlds, in creative forms and in visions — it is this 
that gives us our art, our poetry, our music, our philoso- 
phy, it is the origin and the quintessence of our spiritual 
life. 


Do I know God? 


I know the God within me, the God I create to give 
meaning and value to my life. 


Who knows? It may be that in my creating God, it is 
really God that is creating my higher being, but this is not 
a thing I can say I know. 
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Enough for me that in my vision of the divine, in my 
vision of Creative Eternity, I find meaning and value in my 
life. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 25, 2020 
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WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


CAUTION 
Dear Reader, 


This paper is whimsical. Read it as a fable. Perchance you 
may find sense hidden in the nonsense. In the end call me 
mad if you will, but I hope you will not call me a fool. 


Il 


But first let me single out the grain of sense hidden in the 
bushel of nonsense: 


All science is theory. All theory is interpretation. 
That’s the serious kernel. Now for the fun. 
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Hl 


When I was five years or so I had a theory and a puzzle. 
The trees wave. They fan the air. That’s the wind. What 
puzzled me was what made the trees wave. That was not 
foolish. That was good scientific thinking. With my own 
eyes I saw the trees waving. That is good empirical evi- 
dence. The wind was an unknown mysterious jinn. 


IV 


Ptolemy, like everybody else, saw the sun come up at one 
horizon and go down at the other. Since the sun did not 
vanish but came up the next morning it was semsible to say 
it circled the earth. This was based on good empirical evi- 
dence, supported by the observation of all the heavens vis- 
ibly moving round the earth. 


Copernicus and Galileo were convinced by careful ob- 
servation that it was the earth that circled the sun. But 
what made it do so? 


Newton knew, as Galileo also ascertained by experi- 
ment, that when you drop a stone it falls down to earth. 
Perhaps it seemed a little less crazy to say the earth pulled 
the stone than to say that the stone desired to rest on the 
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bosom of the earth. Further it seemed sensible to say that 
when two physical bodies are moving freely in one area the 
larger body pulled the smaller body. Newton worked out 
an ingenious mathematical equation to calculate thw 
strength of the pull. He called the strength of the pull force 
and called the force gravitation. But no one on earth or in 
heaven knew what gravitation was or what made one body 
pull another. Enpedocles would have said it is love, which 
is as good an explanation as any other. 


Einstein saw that we can make more accurate calcula- 
tions if, instead of the model of one body pulling another, 
we took the model of the smaller body moving in the dent 
made by the larger body in space. He called that the curva- 
ture of space. What that curvature is, what makes the 
body bring it about, what space itself is nobody knows and 
Einstein was wise enough to know that he didn’t know. 


Vv 


Thus we see that we fool ourselves when we say that we 
know how one body causes another to move in a certain 
way or what it is that causes such movement. We observe 
certain happenings. We invent a theory, an interpretation 
that gives us the feeling that we find the happening intelli- 
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gible. In truth, our theory, our interpretation, is always a 
half-way-house. In time we find a more satisfactory, a 
more comforting, interpretation which itself can only be a 
transitory approximation. At present our most advanced, 
most highly sophisticated science, is concerned with two 
opposite poles: (1) with space (not really with space but 
with the objects and happenings that constitute space), and 
(2) with the ultimate constitution of things. In both areas 
scientists are drowned in puzzles, in both areas they are 
daily surprised by what they least expected. Scientists con- 
sole themselves by thinking that finally they will reach de- 
finitive knowledge. I cannot disprove that but my philo- 
sophical cogitations convince me that the natural world is 
as unfathomable as the reality of the spiritual world. 


VI 


I hope the Reader will not think the silliness of the exam- 
ples I depicted reveal my ignorance, though I do confess 
my ignorance. I was trying to give imaginative instances of 
imaginative thought processes, deliberately using naive 
words in preference to technical terms, hoping to elucidate 
and support my contention: All science is theory; all theo- 
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ry is interpretation; beyond all interpretation lie worlds of 
the unknown and the unknowable. The supreme virtue of 
a sane thinker — whether engaged in empirical research or 
wandering in the realm of pure ideas — is humility. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 28, 2020 
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ERRORS AND FALSEHOODS 


Philosophers are fond of creating needless puzzles. These 
give them scope for exercising their logical ingenuity, in 
other words, their empty verbal ingenuity which leads to 
no understanding. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


Much alacrity has been squandered on the pseudo- 
problem of self-knowledge. It was argued that if one knows 
oneself one must know that one knows oneself and further 
that one must know that one knows that one knows one- 
self, and so on ad infinitum. This is one of the many traps 
of the fiction of the infinite. Here it is infinite regression; 
elsewhere it is infinite space or infinite time or infinite di- 
visibility. It is claimed that the notion of the infinitesimal 
overcomes the paradox of infinite divisibility. The infini- 
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tesimal is a mathematical tool that has practical applica- 
tions but it does not correspond and can never correspond 
to anything actual. Like the notion of zero; this is a won- 
derful mathematical wizard but there is no actual zero in 
the world. The geometrical z is a useful tool but you will 
catch a ray of light before you can catch an actual instance 
of the mathematical z. 


When I say that I know myself this is just a formality 
imposed by language. When I know myself there is not an 
I and a self where the I knows the self. My self-knowledge 
is the intrinsic intelligibility of my metaphysical reality 
which in turn is simply the transcendent integrity (oneness, 
wholeness) of my personality. 


CAUSATION 


Both Leibniz and Berkeley maintained that no thing can 
act on another thing. Berkeley says that when I expose my 
finger to the flame of a candle it is not the flame that gives 
me pain in my finger. It is God that causes me to feel the 
pain when I approach the flame. Similarly it is not the fire 
that burns the wood but it is God that makes the wood 
burn at the approach of fire. Leibniz thought so too but 
while Leibniz thought that God had pre-established the 
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harmony of all happenings once for all, Berkeley thought 
God was working all the time. Both of them were led to 
their positin by realizing the absurdity of thinking that one 
thing can cause another thing different from itself. This is 
the absurdity which Hume underlined. The whole notion 
of causation is an absurdity or, as Kant has it, a concept 
supplied by the understanding. In vain do we try to ex- 
plain the becoming of one thing out of another thing. All of 
empirical science simply records observed regularities in 
the succession of happenings. There can be no scientific 
explanation of becoming. 


I find the model of intelligible becoming in my sponta- 
neous deeds and in my creative acts. When I want to walk 
I walk, when I am happy I sing, when I experience puz- 
zlement or joy or grief I create meaningful patterns of 
thought, write a poem, compose a sonata. This leads me to 
the conviction that becoming can only be intelligible as 
creativity. 


FREEDOM 


The problem of free will has been unduly complicated first 
by equating freedom with choice and deliberation and sec- 
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ondly by overlooking the fictionality of the notion of the 
will. 


On the first point I have written extensively and will 
only give it a few words here. Choice and deliberation are 
always necessarily conditioned by antecedents but not de- 
termined by antecedents. This is compatible with freedom 
in the limited sense of autonomy. True freedom is only to 
be found in spontaneity and creativity. This is the freedom 
of morality and spirituality. 


On the second point let me say that to speak of the will 
as a faculty only breeds confusion and error. When I go 
out for a walk there is not a mysterious thing in me called 
the will that prompts me to go out but it is my whole per- 
son, my whole personality, that fulfills itself in the act, that 
outflows in the creative act. 


EVIL 


Both Leibniz and Spinoza see the evil in the world as a 

metaphysical necessity. Leibniz deviously argues that God 
permitted certain evils because their omission would have 
entailed the omission of greater goods. Spinoza lamely ar- 
gues that God permitted imperfections because he wanted 
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to include all possible gradations of perfection. If we speak 
of a transcendent, omniscient, omnipotent creator we can- 
not exonerate him of responsibility for the calamities and 
catastrophes in nature. But Spinoza had no need to seek 
any excuses for his God who, like the Hindu Brahman, is 
the slayer and the slain. For myself I do not speak of God, 
because I know nothing of a God in the world or beyond 
the world. I say that the natural calamities and catastro- 
phes are not evil. The eruption of a volcano, like the build- 
up of a mountain, is a natural happening. There is evil in 
the doings of humans and these are evil in that they are 
negations of possible perfections in humans. Macbeth 
sinned because in killing the king he killed the virtues of 
loyalty and mercy in himself. He was seeking the good that 
his confused and clouded understanding pictured to him as 
good. 


If we are wise we should follow Jesus in pitying rather 
than hating the evil-doer. This is very difficult for all but 
an exceptional few of us. But if we are sensible it should be 
within our power to remind ourselves again and again of 
it. That makes us better humans. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 29, 2020 
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KIERKEGAARD 


I came to know of Kierkegaard rather late in my philo- 
sophic journey and my attitude towards him has always 
been ambivalent. It chanced that the first thing I read of 
his writings related to his extolment of Abraham as the 
highest exemplar of faith— a theme which recurs frequent- 
ly in his writings. To me Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice 
his son in obedience to the command of God was servile 
obeisance to despotic might, undermining all morality. On 
the other hand, Kierkegaard’s emphasis on subjectivity 
and inwardness harmonized with my philosophy. Having 
read a fairly large collection of Kierkegaard’s writings I 
find my initial ambivalence deepened. 


Kierkegaard was irked by the mediocrity of the Chris- 
tianity practised by professed Christians, he wanted a 
Christianity not believed or embraced as doctrine but 
lived. He wanted to do away with all the accretions with 
which the established Church encumbered the original 
teaching of Jesus. Somewhere he says, “Christianity re- 
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ceived its first blow when the emperor became a Chris- 
tian.” 
Despite his opposition to the established Church, he 


obviously embraced the Pauline doctrine of redemption. 
He firmly believed that Jesus is the son of God so that 
when Jesus speaks of “my Father who is in Heaven” we 
are to understand that literally and not metaphorically as 
when he addresses the disciples saying “your Father who is 
in Heaven”. Thus, in my opinion, Kierkegaard defeats his 
own purpose, turning the ideal into a superstition. 


Socrates may be the best myth that Plato gave us. We 
are fortunate in that what we know about the historical 
Socrates is too little to tarnish the myth. Plato’s Socrates is 
the union of wisdom and virtue ncarnate in a person. This 
is an ideal that inspires us with the purest morality. In the 
myth wisdom and virtue are ideally united in the person of 
Socrates as they are intellectually united in his philosophy. 


Thus the notion of Jesus as divinely human and hu- 
manly divine as a myth inspired by the life and teaching of 
Jesus is most precious and inspiring. The Pauline doctrine 
of the only son of God sent to suffer and die in atonement 
for the collective sin of humankind kills the ideal. 
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In line with his Pauline world view, Kierkegaard is ob- 
sessed with the idea of sin and sinfulness. I find that dis- 
cordant with both the teaching and the living example of 
Jesus. 


Kierkegaard over-emphasizes the sinfulness of human 
beings and wants our life to replicate the suffering of Je- 
sus. In our imperfect world suffering and grief and pain 
will cone and when they come they will have to be en- 
dured. But to embrace suffering as the end of life goes 
against our profoundest moral insights. 


Kierkegaard’s worship of and reliance on a trans- 
cendent God exteriorizes God. This enfeebles the mystic 
propensity signaled by the prominence of subjectivity and 
inwardness in his thought. Again, he anticipates the re- 
ward for a Christian life of suffering in the hereafter. All 
of this is curiously in discord with the significance and the 
value ascribed to subjectivity and inwardness. Virtue that 
is not its own reward is not virtue. Kierkegaard simply 
could not reconcile his philosophical insights and his doc- 
trinal beliefs. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 1, 2020 
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METAPHYSICAL REALITY 


I 


I feel that my position regarding metaphysical reality still 
calls for clarification. My emphasis on confining meta- 
physical Reality to our inwardness is liable to be mistaken- 
ly taken as degrading our vision of ultimate Reality to 
mere abstract thought. This is quite opposed to my inten- 
tion. I insist that our understanding of metaphysical Reali- 
ty is true insight into the highest Reality we are given to 
access. 


Perhaps this can best be appreciated in the light of a 
view I introduced in more than one of my writings. The 
gist of this view is that, instead of thinking of human na- 
ture in terms of so many diverse faculties, we should re- 


gard human nature as consisting of diverse planes of be- 
ing. 


Il 


What am I? Basically I am a physical object, subject to all 
that can befall a physical object. I can be crushed by a fall- 
ing rock or turned to ashes by fire. Then I am a chemical 
composition; on the chemical plane I have properties that 
are not encompassed by physics, the food and liquids I im- 
bibe undergo changes not governed by physical laws. Fur- 
ther on, I am a living organism having properties I share 
with trees and frogs that surpass the reach of chemical el- 
ements all by themselves. Still further on I am a ‘thinking’ 
being; beyond perception and feeling that I share with a 
rabbit or a rat, and beyond the sagacity of ants and bees 
and squirrels that “hide their nuts in grass”, beyond all 
that I am a ‘knowing’ being; I have thoughts of things ab- 
sent, of things past, of things that are not yet come. This 
gives me characteristics that open up for me worlds of bliss 
and worlds of woe that surpass the possibilities of tigers 
and elephants and giraffes. (In the above lines I neither in- 
tended to be nor could be comprehensive or precise. I was 
simply exemplifying the notion.) 
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Hl 


Here I will pause to make a marginal remark before I pro- 
ceed to my main goal. I know I have been trespassing 
where I should dread to tread. But even if scientists tell me 
that science can reduce all my planes of being to one com- 
mon element, I insist that each of the planes I have distin- 
euished has original (“emergent”) qualities that can be sta- 
tioned at a stage of a continuous progressive process but 
that — I emphatically insist — cannot be explained by re- 
duction to constitutive elements. I am not denying the evo- 
lution of higher from lower forms in the course of the pro- 
cess but insist that the process is creative, originative, and 
we deceive ourselves — and what’s more grievous, we 
wrong ourselves — when we think we can do away with the 
wonder and the mystery of the new form by reducing the 
higher to the elements of the lower. Our Earth with all its 
wonders is a child of a galaxy and a grandchild of a nebu- 
la, but the least blade of grass puts to shame all the galax- 
ies and black holes and what is in-between, if there is any- 
thing in-between. 
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IV 


Our thinking powers, our problem-solving and inventive 
abilities, are not peculiar to us humans. As I hinted above, 
we share these with rats and squirrels. It may not even be 
right to say that the difference is one of degree. 


We owe our material civilization not to any intellectual 
superiority but to the circumstance that through concep- 
tual thought and language we could accumulate our store 
of know-how. This is what I distinguished above as the 
‘knowing’ plane. But, looking at the present-day condition 
of humankind, can we, with unperturbed conscience and 
clear vision, say we have made a good job of it? 


V 


Resuming my reflection on what I am, I would say that I 
have my being on two further planes, the spiritual and the 
metaphysical. Thanks to thought and language we have 
not only created our material civilization but have also 
created our cultural world. In the epics of Homer, in the 
plays of Shakespeare, in the music of Beethoven, in the 
soaring visions of Chinese and Hindu sages, in the thought 
flights of Plato and of Spinoza, in the scientific ventures of 
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Newton and Stephen Hawking, in all of this we have true 
life on a distinct plane of being real in a much profounder 
sense than the reality of our physical, chemical, or biologi- 
cal being. This constitutes our spiritual plane of being. 


Still higher up, we are consumed by love, we are elated 
by beauty, we are moved by pity; we yearn to give joy, we 
long to create, we are lost in contemplation of the mystery 
of Being, the mystery of Life; we aspire to unite with the 
All; with Socrates we go oblivious of surroundings, seeking 
to fathom our unfathomable sou[; with Giordano Bruno 
and with Jacob Boehme we merge with the Beyond that is 
within us — this is mystic reality, this is the metaphysical 
plane of being, as real as my heart-throb, as actual as my 
biological plane of being. 


VI 


It is not strictly correct to speak of understanding meta- 
physical Reality; we should rather speak of a metaphysical 
understanding of Reality for the metaphysical plane of be- 
ing is not a thought, not a concept, not a theory, but a 
mode of life, a mode of being. That I encounter it within 
my innermost being as my innermost reality does not min- 
imize its reality. On the contrary, it is the ground and the 
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fount of all that is in any sense or in any degree real. Like 
Plato’s Form of the Good, it is beyond being and beyond 
understanding, yet from it outflow all being and all under- 
standing. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 3, 2020 
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INEXHAUSTIBLE PLATO 


Plato is inexhaustible. You can go back to him hundreds of 
times and find in him new revelations. Plato is a prophet in 
the best sense of the word. A traditional prophet finds 
within himself yearnings, premonitions, dreams wanting to 
be voiced, and the prophet embodies them in the images 
and forms of his particular heritage. Plato finds within 
himself tumultuous nebulae pregnant with worlds of 
meanings agitating to be born and he gives them birth in 
myths and dreams. Hence even Plato’s errors are heavy 
with rich insights. 


I have repeatedly explained that by myths in Plato I do 
not mean the well-known eschatological myths and the 
like. Plato’s profoundest insights are hidden within puta- 
tive doctrines and theories. Insight into the mystery of 
knowledge, which at heart is the mystery of the mind, is 
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clothed in the myth of reminiscence. Insight into the un- 
speakable verity of ultimate Reality is intimated in the 
myth of the Form of the Good. Insight into the creativity of 
all reality is signified by the notion of procreation in beau- 
ty (tokos en kaloi in the Symposium). 


In the Phaedo — a dialogue that is as enigmatic as it is 
inspiring — the whole intricate argument or arguments for 
the immortality of the soul is a network of spurious rea- 
soning (regardless of whether Plato may or may not have 
believed in personal survival). Throughout, the soul is spo- 
ken of as an objective something. Yet the prophetic essence 
is in the assertion of the affinity of the soul to the divine. 
But the divine in Plato’s innermost prophetic soul is not to 
be identified with the Olympian gods, nor even with the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus, but with ultimate Reality, with 
the Form of the Good that is beyond being and beyond 
knowledge. The soul as divine cannot be an object, a some- 
thing: it is a metaphysical reality, a principle, a logos that 
is the fount, spring, and ground of life and intelligence. 

When in the Phaedo Simmias and Cebes express their 
final objections to the argument for immortality, Socrates’ 


response to the one is radically different from his response 
to the other and the difference is highly revealing. 
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Simmias had had recourse to the Pythagorean repre- 
sentation of the soul as harmony. This is a metaphor that 
has ever appealed to mystics and poets. Socrates, instead of 
addressing the true gist of Simmias’s objection chose to 
take the metaphor literally and argued that, thus taken, it 
involves contradictions to agreed or assumed characteris- 
tics of the soul. 


Cebes had argued that even if it is agreed that the soul 
survives death and comes back to earth in a new body, that 
is no guarantee that it might not suffer final destruction. 
Socrates at no point answers this objection. He says it rais- 
es the whole question of generation and corruption. He of- 
fers to tell his experience relating to this question. There 
follows the ‘autobiography’ (95e-101e). From this crucial 
passage (to which, learned scholars have curiously been 
blind) we learn that Socrates had definitely and completely 
renounced investigation into things outside the mind, 
which precisely rules out his engaging in any examination 
of the question. That was his answer to Cebes’s problem. (I 
will not say more about this here since I have repeatedly 
commented at length on this crucial passage: see especially 
In Praise of Philosophical Ignorance*.) 
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Plato by his very richness has eluded many. Learned 
scholars go to the dialogues to detect bad arguments and 
are oblivious to the hidden treasures. On the opposite pole, 
Emerson highly eulogizes everything in Plato and is blind 
to his faults and errors and misguided ventures, such as 
the experiment with the method of collection and division. 
Only an inspired Shelley absorbs the vital insights while 
clearly marking the faults and errors. 


To get the best of Plato go to him with a mind open 
and unprejudiced. Read the dialogues as creative litera- 
ture, enter into the drama and join the intellectual fray. 


D. R. Khashaba 


Decenber 7, 2020 
*Download pdf: 
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THE PARADOX OF IDEAS 


PREFATORY 


Plato’s position on Forms presents a paradox. This para- 
dox is the source of all the misunderstandings and false- 
hoods surrounding the so-called ‘Platonic Theory of 
Forms’. I have dealt with these misunderstandings and 
falsehoods ad nauseam, but I find in the Cratylus mew light 
shed on the problem. 


THE PARADOX 


The notion of the Forms is the backbone of the early (“So- 
cratic”) dialogues; in the Phaedo Plato sings paeans of 
praise to the immutability of the Forms; in the Phaedrus 
the gods and the pure souls are nourished by the vision of 
the Forms in their celestial abode; in the Symposium the 
philosophic lover’s fimal goal and highest award is the vi- 
sion of the Form of Beauty. On the other hand — and this is 
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the crux of the paradox — Plato’s understanding of Reality 
is fundamentally dynamic: when the philosophic soul ap- 
proaches and nerges with Reality, she gives birth to intelli- 
gence and real being (Republic 490a-b); in the Republic the 
Form of the Good engenders life and being and under- 
standing; in the Sophist all that is real in any sense is no 
other thing than dunamis (activity) and in the same dia- 
logue the ‘friends of the Forms’ are chided for denying 
Reality all life and thought and motion. Accordingly the 
first part of the Parmenides has been erroneously taken to 
mean that Plato had discarded the ‘Theory of Forms’ alt- 
hough ‘Parmenides’ in concluding the first part of the dia- 
logue clrarly and emphatically says: 


“And yet, Socrates, ... if a man, fixing his attention on 
these and the like difficulties, does away with ideas of 
things and will not admit that every individual thing 
has its own determinate idea which is always one and 
the same, he will have nothing on which his mind can 
rest; and so he will utterly destroy the power of rea- 
soning, as you seem to me to have particularly noted.” 
(Jowett) 

I have always insisted that the apparent contradiction 
in Plato’s views only results from taking Plato’s poetic 
flights of imagination too prosaically. I find that the Craty- 
lus sheds new light on the problem. 
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THE CRATYLUS 


The Cratylus has been found puzzling by scholars. At 
heart, it is about the mystery of language. But the problem 
is posed in terms incongruent with our modern approach. 
It is asked whether ‘names’ are natural or conventional 
and arbitrary. To add to the confusion of the modern 
reader, a large portion of the dialogue is taken up with 
fanciful etymologies.Was Plato addressing certain contem- 
porary controversies? Was he roguishly parodying certain 
adversaries? We cannot know and the best we can do is to 
confess our ignorance. I find my quarry in a short passage 
towards the end and in the concluding passage at the very 
end. 


THE SECRET OF LANGUAGE 
At one point Cratylus says: 


**,..when by the help of grammar we assign the letters 
alpha or beta, or any other letters to a certain name, 
then, if we add, or subtract, or misplace a letter, the 
name which is written is not only written wrongly, but 
not written at all ...” (431e-432a tr. Jowett). 
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Socrates in his answer says: 


“I believe that what you say may be true about num- 
bers, which must be just what they are, or not be at 
all; for example, the number ten at once becomes oth- 
er than ten if a unit be added or subtracted, and so of 
any other number: but this does not apply to that 
which is qualitative or to anything which is represent- 
ed under an image. I should say rather that the image, 
if expressing in every point the entire reality, would no 
longer be an image. ...” (432a-b tr. Jowett). 


The difference Socrates detects between number and 
other words is highly revealing in more than one way. 
Number, as the prophetic ‘autobiograpical’ passage in the 
Pjaedo tells us, is not the name of anything in nature. It is a 
pure creation of the mind. Its meaning is its whole reality. 
Hence 0.999 is not one nor is it similar to one. As such 
number is unlike other names. The name of something ob- 
jective can never exactly fit its object. Otherwise we would 
have to have a different name for every actual instance of 
the object. To name a particular pine tree we would need 
an infinity of variations of the name to fit the unique pecu- 
liarities of every single instance. This is an impossibility. 
For language to serve its purpose as a means of communi- 
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cation the meaning of a word must be fluid and hence can 
only be an approximation. Not only is every instance of an 
object signified by the word distinct, but for every speaker 
and every listener the word necessarily has distinct associ- 
ations and distinct nuances. If the word I utter had to car- 
ry all that it means to me, it would mean nothing to my 
audience. Language to be serviceable, to convey meaning, 
must be drenched in ambiguity. 


THE PARADOX RESOLVED 


Then in the concluding part of the dialogue comes the 
crowning revelation. I have drastically abridged the rele- 
vant passage in the following quotation. Socrates says: 


“There is another point. I should not like us to be im- 
posed upon by the appearance of such a multitude of 
names, all tending in the same direction. I myself do 
not deny that the givers of names did really give them 
under the idea that all things were in motion and flux 
... There is a matter, master Cratylus, about which I 
often dream, and should like to ask your opinion: Tell 
me, whether there is or is not any absolute beauty or 
good, or any other absolute existence?” (439c-d tr. Jo- 
wett). 
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This discloses the secret of Plato’s paradox, of his ap- 
parent oscillation between his stressing and emphasizing 
the constancy, immutability, eternity of Forms on the one 
hand and his insistence on the creativity of intelligence 
(phronésis) and of Reality on the other hand. The paradox 
is not Plato’s: it is the intrinsic paradox of thought. 


The objects of our thought; even the highest ideals are 
variable; even the strictest formulations of philosophic un- 
derstanding are laden with intrinsic contradictions. But to 
think, at all levels and in all spheres of thought, we need 
distinct ideas. When the philosophic soul, all by herself and 
in herself, reflects (the Phaedo tells us at 79d) she goes to 
the pure, the eternal, the constant, the immutable. If there 
is a paradox here it is not Plato’s paradox; it is the ines- 
capable paradox of determinate minds aspiring to the in- 
determinate and the absolute and yearning to voice in pure 
ideas its insights into the creative outflow of all life, all be- 
ing, all intelligence . 


Only a profound and inspired thinker dares to be con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 9, 2020 
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REALM OF PURE IDEAS 


I 


In Plato’s Theaetetus ‘Socrates’ shows that we have ideas 
that are of purely mental origin. (184e- 185b.) Let us first 
note that when we see a shape or a colour it is not correct 
to say that we see the shape or the colour with our eyes; we 
should say that we see through our eyes, for it is the mind 
and not the eye that perceives the shape or the colour. 
Immediately after the moment of death the eyes would still 
be intact and undamaged, yet even with wide open eyes the 
corpse does not see. This applies to all sensations. Let us 
further note that when we think of or speak of, say, a col- 
our and a sound, though neither of these can be perceived 
through the sense organ proper to the other, yet we can 
have ideas that apply to both though they are not derived 
from either of them nor derived from both of them togeth- 
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er, such as the idea of difference: colour and sound are 
different from one another; the idea of difference could not 
come from either colour or sound nor from the two in 
themselves and by themselves. And the idea of difference 
does not apply only to this pair of sensations but has a 
world-wide range of application. (The same thought is also 
advanced in the Hippias Major.) 


Il 


I hope the Reader has not been put off by this lengthy 
dwelling on a point that might seem trivial. In truth it is a 
point of highest importance. It exemplifies a most im- 
portant class of what we may term second-order ideas, 
which in turn opens the way to third-order and nth-order 
ideas. What in classical logic and epistemology are termed 
abstractions are, from a Platonist point of view, higher- 
order creations of the mind that give us intelligible worlds 
in which we live as intelligent beings. Even at the level of 
sensuous perception things and qualities in the natural 
world have what meaning they have for us thanks to the 
forms, born in and by the mind, that lend character and 
meaning to things. (I believe Kant agrees with Plato thus 
far.) The bright disk in the sky bathing things in light is to 
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a brute a visual image, to the savage a lamp hanging high 
up, to Hellenes a goddess, to Newton a body subject to 
gravitation. 


Our characteristically human life is lived in relatively 
separate and independent complexes of creative ideas. On 
the moral plane our world consists of ideas of amity, loyal- 
ty, mercy or, alas!, of greed and vanity and vengeance. In 
institutional religion we live in complexes of superstitions, 
hopes, and fears. Mathematicians have their world of 
numbers, zeros, surds. Physicists have their world of 
space, velocity, mass. Metaphysics has its world of reality, 
mind, eternity. 


Such are the complexes of ideas in which human be- 
ings live as intelligent beings. What I am concerned to clar- 
ify and emphasize is that they, different as they are, are yet 
of the selfsame nature and origin. The primitive tribes- 
man’s superstitious beliefs, the theologian’s dogmas, the 
scientist’s concepts and theories, the metaphysician’s prin- 
ciples, the poet’s imaginative flights, are born in the mind, 
by the mind; are creations of the human mind. 
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Hl 


At this point I will have all the sarcasm and mockery 
heaped on Berkeley hurled at me. Certainly there are dif- 
ferences, you say. Most certainly, I say. 


The tribesman and the theologian are in error, not be- 
cause their ideas are faulty, but because they think them 
factual reports of the actual world. 


The poet is the sanest and best of all. Poets know they 
are dreaming dreams — simply to tease the incredulous I 
will add: just as God dreams the dream we are all living 
within and call the World. 


Scientists are sane when they acknowledge that their 
concepts are useful fictions and their laws and theories are 
hypotheses and approximations that enable us to put the 
regularities of nature to the service of our ends. (What the- 
se ends are or should be is a long, mostly tragic, story.) 
When scientists are ignorant or forgetful of their own crea- 
tivity they are on par with the primitive person and the 
theologian. 


The mathematicians are a queer class. They are most 
stringently rational in their detailed work. But they are 
most irrational in stubbornly denying that all they do is 
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confined within a closed circle of pure creations of the 
mind. Scientists use mathematics as a tool to serve their 
purposes but mathematics in itself has nothing to do with 
science or with the world of science. 


Metaphysicians have for long made fools of themselves 
by straying in the areas of theology, of science, and of 
mathematics. Their proper place and genuine kinship is 
with the poets. Only Plato knew he was creating myths, in- 
timating insights into the inmost reality of an intelligent 
being in imaginative visions. 


IV 


Nothing is shallower or so completely false as the Empiri- 
cist contention that all knowledge comes from experience. 
In the first place there is no simple experience of sheer ob- 
jective data. There is no experience apart from subjectivi- 
ty. Locke’s impressions on a completely passive nind (a 
self-contradiction, a vacuous concoction of words) would 
leave no impress on the vacant mind any more than on a 
clean mirror. Sensations become perceptions, that is, ac- 
quire a particular character, when creatively interpreted 
by the mind, that is, when a character is lent them by the 
mind. This is true at all levels. I am walking on a sunlit 
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path; a shadow flits on the ground at my feet: oh yes, a 
bird has just flown overhead. The sun is eclipsed: to the 
ancient Hebrews Yahweh was signifying his displeasure at 
their iniquities. To the modern astronomer the moon is 
passing between the earth and the sun. 


All understanding at all levels is interpretation. Our 
mind shapes all it receives in patterns supplied by its in- 
born complexes of ideas just as our body shapes what it re- 
ceives in conformity with its healthy or its sickly condition. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 12, 2020 
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THE PARNENIDES REVISITED 


PREFACE 


The Parmenides of Plato has been surrounded with con- 
troversies, contradictory interpretations, and opposed 
evaluations. I have always been baffled by this for Plato 
has indicated the intent and purpose of the dialogue plain- 
ly and explicitly; all we need is to take Plato at his word. I 
have several times dealt with this riddle but find that it still 
calls for clarification. In this paper I will comment at some 
length on the first part of the dialogue but rather than 
dwelling on the details of the critical arguments, I will 
show the ground error in these arguments. Having done 
that, a few words will suffice for the second part which oc- 
cupies the main bulk of the dialogue and to which tomes of 
erudite scholarship have been devoted. 
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THE ONEAND THE MANY: THE INTELLIGIBLE AND 
THE PERCEPTIBLE 


Socrates had been listening to Zeno reading his arguments 
against the multiplicity of things on the ground that if 
things are multiple then all things would be both like and 
unlike. Socrates introduces his distinction between the in- 
telligible and the perceptible and says that within the 
sphere of the perceptible there is no wonder in things sim- 
ultaneously having contradictory characters but that in 
the sphere of the intelligible that can never be. 


Here, at the very start, we have the key that unriddles 
all the riddles of the riddling dialogue. In the Phaedo Soc- 
rates says: Let us set down two kinds of being, the one per- 
ceptible and the other intelligible. This was and always 
remained for Plato the first principle of all philosophy. 
The one and the many, the phrase is reiterated in Plato’s 
works like a ritual incantation: the multiple things in the 
world, in themselves and by themselves, are meaningless; 
it is only the intelligible ideas born in the mind that lend 
them meaning. The multiple things, things of the percepti- 
ble world, are by their very nature hemmed with contra- 
dictions, limitations, negations, and hence are drenched in 
mutanility and fugitiveness. Only the intelligible ideas have 
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immutability for the thinking mind (and this qualification 
is crucial and removes many apparent contradictions in 
Plato’s position). 


FORM AND OBJECT: METAPHYSICAL REALITY OF 
MEANING 


Parmenides enters the fray. He says to Socrates: 


“Have you yourself distinguished as separate, in the 
way you mention, certain forms themselves, and also 
as separate the things that partake of them? And do 
you think that likeness itself is something, separate 
from the likeness we have?” (130b, tr. Mary Louise 
Gill and Paul Ryan) 

Marginally, let me say that though Plato does use the 


word choris (Separate) here, we should not make of this 
word all that Aristotle made of it. Taken in the sense Aris- 
totle gave it, this word is deceptive and makes a muddle 
of the whole of Plato’s philosophy. (See further below on 
‘metaphysical reality’.) 


Parmenides next takes up the various forms in which 
the object’s partaking of or participating in the form may 
be expressed. Plato was never satisfied with any of the var- 
iable modes of expressing the relation between the intelli- 
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gible and the perceptible. These are all metaphorical ex- 
pressions, essentially defective. The idea of a relationship 
implied in these metaphors is a trap. For the intelligible 
and the perceptible are not two things on a par. The intel- 
ligible does not superimpose meaning on the object but 
makes the meaningless object meaningful . The meaning- 
fulness of the meaning is not something apart but is the 
metaphysical reality of the meaning, which transcends ob- 
jective existence. Please don’t blame me for the contortu- 
ousness of my phrasing: language was not fashioned to ex- 
oress metaphysical realities. 


Parmenides’s criticisms of the various metaphors are 
good intellectual exercise but they are all beside the point. 


THE DAY AND THE SAIL 


At one point Socrates likens the sharing of the many per- 
ceptibles in the one intelligible to multiple things being un- 
der one and the same day. Parmenides equates this with 
many sailors being under one sail. But there is a differ- 
ence. The sailors and the sail are both perceptible objects, 
but the day and the things are not of one kind, for there is 
no such an actual object as the day; the day, like time and 
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like the mathematical zero, is not an objective actuality but 
a conceptual fiction. But this remark is just an aside. 


All of Parmenides’s criticisms are verbal stratagems 
resting on the error of taking the intelligible and the per- 
ceptible to be of one kind. 


THE ‘THIRD MAN’ 


I would have passed by the infinite regress argument 
(“Third Man”) in silence if the learned had not made so 
much fuss about it. Russell’s famous Theory of Types was 
an attempt to address this pseudo-problem. In my view 
the problem arises from our ignoring the necessity of all 
reasoning having to start from some unquestioned ground. 
This incidentally is the hidden message of Socrates’ 
‘dream’ in the Theaetetus (201e ff.) about the unknowabil- 
ity of the elements. It is also the rationale of Plato’s insist- 
ence in the Republic that dialectic must undermine the 
ground of all hypotheses. All rational thinking has to pro- 
ceed from some provisionally accepted starting point. This 
is SO in science as well as in philosophy. To return to the 
argument in the Parmenides, all large things are large by 
the Form ‘Largeness’. But we don’t have to seek a higher 
Largeness to give our Largeness its largeness. This has al- 
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ready been explained above under “The One and the 
Many”. (I know that in this section I have intermixed two 
strains which should have been dealt with separately.) 


REALITY OF THE FORMS 


In my view, Plato had profound insight into the metaphys- 
ical reality of pure ideas. That was the heart and core of 
his philosophy. There is no justification for taking the ar- 
guments advanced by ‘Parmenides’ against the various 
verbal modes of relating the intelligible to the perceptible 
as signifying Plato’s discarding the so-called Theory of 
Forms. The intelligible Forms are the quintessence of phil- 
osophical thinking. Plato tells us so (by the mouth of ‘Par- 
menides’) in the clearest terms: 


“Yet on the other hand, ... if someone, having an eye 
on all the difficulties we have just brought up and oth- 
ers of the same sort, won’t allow that there are forms 
for things and won’t mark off a form for each one, he 
won’t have anywhere to turn his thought, since he 
doesn’t allow that for each thing there is a character 
that is always the same. In this way he will destroy the 
power of dialectic entirely.” (135b-c, tr. Mary Louise 
Gill and Paul Ryan) 
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Scholars have been as blind to this translucent decla- 
ration as they have been to the meaning of the crucial ‘au- 
tobiography’ in the Phaedo, about which I have declaimed 
ad nauseam. 


DIALEC: TIC: THE EXERCISE 


The second part of the dialogue is just what ‘Parmenudes’ 
says it is: an exercise in dialectic. It fully exemplifies what 
we should have learned from the Republic, namely, there is 
no finality in reasoning and therefore all philosophical 
statements must be subjected to dialectic to undermine 
their presuppositions lest they turn into dogmatic supersti- 
tions.. (Kant’s Antinomy of Pure Reason delivers the same 
message.) 


The arguments in the second part do not militate 
against Parmenides’s position since both ‘one’ and ‘being’ 
are taken as objects which as such are inherently replete 
with contradictoriness. It is inane to think that Plato 
meant this second part as a refutation of Parmenides’s 
doctrine. For a true assessment of the Parmenidean doc- 
trine we should go to the Sophist. 
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All the scholarly scrutinizations of the arguments of 
the second part are misguided. When we examine those 
arguments, that should be done simply as an exercise in 
logic. Perhaps Plato meant it to provide such exercise for 
members of the Academy. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 16, 2020 
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LOVE AND WISDOM 


In Diotima’s speech in the Symposium (and elsewhere) Pla- 
to says that (1) love is the desire to possess the beautiful 
and the good; and that (2) no wise person is a philosopher 
or seeker after wisdom, being already wise. To my mind, 
these are verbal stepping-stones on the way to revealing in- 
sights that deflate and supersede the superficial intent of 
the verbal statements while the insights revealed are inte- 
gral to Plato’s mature philosophy. 


What gives the dictum about wisdom its specious plau- 
sibility is that in Greek the word sophia (wisdom) could 
readily extend to cover all sorts of knowledge and expertise 
and skill. Likewise the Greek erds (love) grammatically 
governed the genitive to mean love of this or that. Thus 
each of the two carries a hidden trap. 


Love, far from being a desire to possess, is a yearning 
to give; love is an outflow of good; love impels to self- 
sacrifice for the sake of what one loves, be that a person, 
an idea, an ideal. 
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Wisdom is not a store that may be full with no room 
for more. Wisdom is not a possession or an appropriation. 
Wisdom is a power, a capacity. Wisdom is a fount of light 
that illumines what it shines upon. Wisdom is light: light 
receives not but gives clarity, lucidity, intelligibility. 


The insights in Diotima’s oration are complemented 
and elucidated by two sister-passages at Phaedo 79d and at 
Republic 490a-b. 


Diotima says that at the end of the philosophic ascent 
the lover “will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous 
beauty” and will hold converse “with the true beauty sim- 
ple and divine.” (I am culling from Jowett’s beautiful 
phrasing). In the Phaedo we read that the philosophic soul, 
being akin to what is pure and eternal will dwell with that. 


Diotima says: “Remember how in that communion on- 
ly, beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be 
enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, but realities.” 
(Jowett) In the Republic we read that the philosophic soul, 
uniting and mingling with what is wholly real (by that in 
the soul which is akin thereto), gives birth to intelligence 
and reality. 


Further in the Republic we see that procreation is not 
only the goal and purpose of the philosophic travail but is 
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indeed the quintessence of Reality, for we learn that from 
the Form of the Good come forth life and understanding 
and all being. 


Am I thus making wisdom one with love? As ultimate 
metaphysical principles they are one. In Spinoza’s termi- 
nology, they are attributes of the ultimate One. Such is the 
case with virtue and virtues: virtue is essentially one but 
takes different colours when working in different fields — 
justice in one context, mercy in another, courage in yet an- 
other. Hence Socrates could identify virtue with wisdom 
(usually under the appellation epistémé), for the pure and 
wholesome soul is wise and her activities are virtues. 


Let me reiterate and sum up: Love is a power and a 
capacity for giving, for creating. Wisdom is a power and a 
capacity for shedding light and intelligibility. Reality is in 
essence a creative power. That is the sum of Plato’s meta- 
physical vision. That is the source and ground of the mys- 
tic vision of Plotinus. That is the vision underlying my phi- 
losophy of Creative Eternity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 19, 2020 
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ON DIALECTIC IN PLATO 


[After writing the following I discovered that on Septem- 
ber 21 I had posted a paper titled “Dialectic in Plato”. I 
thought of scrapping this paper but decided to let it stand. 
The subject bears even further amplification. | 


The Greek noun dialektik comes from the verb dialegest- 
hai, to converse. It comes most often in Plato in this gen- 
eral, non-technical sense. But Plato, with his customary 
nonchalance about terminological fixity, elsewhere gives 
the word various special meanings. In Book VII of the Re- 
public the word is used in a special sense of high signifi- 
cance in Plato’s philosophy. 


In the Phaedo dialectic is presented as the method of 
hypothesis which had been introduced in the Meno and 
which was Plato’s craze for a time. In the Phaedrus the 
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term dialectic was applied to the method of collection and 
division about which Plato had high hopes. He illustrated 
it enthusiastically in the Sophist. In the Statesman it began 
to show its limitations. In the Philebus it completely 
changed character. 


Scholars labour to systematize Plato, to make Plato’s 
diverse usages of the term cohere in a system of the schol- 
ar’s own fabrication, overlooking Plato’s antipathy to sys- 
tem. Scholars thus produce a muddle that obstructs all 
true understanding of Plato’s philosophy. 


In the Republic the term is several times used in the 
general sense of philosophical discourse, but at 533c Plato 
infuses the term with new meaning and new life: 


“Then ... is not dialectics the only process of inquiry 
that advances in this manner, doing away with hy- 
potheses, up to the first principle itself in order to find 
confirmation there ?” (533c, tr. Shorey). 


Plato’s tas hupotheseis anairousa must be taken as se- 
riously meant in the strictest sense of the word anairein, 
destroy, demolish. This is necessary if our understanding 
of the Republic statement has to take into account Plato’s 
true intent in the Phedrus where he says: 
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“He who thinks, then, that he has left behind him any 
art in writing, and he who receives it in the belief that 
anything in writing will be clear and certain, would be 
an utterly simple person, and in truth ignorant of the 
prophecy of Ammon, if he thinks written words are of 
any use except to remind him who knows the matter 
about which they are written (275c-d, tr. Fowler). 


This is echoed (or anticipated, if you will) in the Pro- 
tagoras where Socrates likens a book to a drum that once 
banged keeps booming the same sound until it is stopped. 
Plato’s dismissal of written statements in philosophy does 
not simply have in view the inescapable ambiguity of all 
linguistic expression but, more importantly, follows from 
the insight into the impossibility of our ever attaining any 
definitive, final, formulations of thought or language: On 
the one hand, in the sphere of objective actuality, fixity 
and finality are ruled out by the intrinsic imperfection, 
contradictoriness, and mutability of all objective existents. 
On the other hand, where ultimate metaphysical realities 
and principles are concerned, their perfection and trans- 
cendent nature make all determinate thought and lan- 
guage inadequate to give them expression — in other words, 
the perfection and transcendent nature of ultimate realities 
and values deny determinate thought and language the 
possibility to encompass them. 

That is why ultimate realities and values can only be 


intimated by myth, allegory, and parable. Genuine philos- 
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ophy is the living free interplay of ideas whether in amica- 
ble converse or in contemplation. 


Shall we then ban all philosophical writings? No. Phi- 
losophy books and papers may be written and will contin- 
ue to be written. But they can only be profitably read when 
all that has been said above is absorbed. Unless philosoph- 
ical writings are read with what has been said above at the 
back of the reader’s mind they become one with the dog- 
matic superstitions of institutionalized religions. That has 
been the fate of all dogmatic metaphysics from the earliest 
times through Leibniz and Hegel and beyond. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 22, 2020 
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PROBLEM OF MORAL CHOICE 


It is only in exceptional circumstances that a person stops 
to ponder her or his ultimate goals and the principles that 
should govern her or his actions. We all have the founda- 
tions of our character laid long before we exercise reflec- 
tive thinking. 


I believe that in the womb the rhythmic beats of the 
mother’s heart instil in the embryo the sense of rhythm 
that is the first element of the aesthetic sense. The suckling 
at the breast imbibes the verve of life and in the mother’s 
embrace tastes restful peace. the pristine nirvana, which in 
turn is the ground of moral insight. Such are the founda- 
tions and the first exemplar of the good life. he baby sem- 
ses the delight of bright colours and of the chirping of 
birds. The infant absorbs the serenity of its parents’ 
koving care. The child, playing with its peers, experiences 
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the joys of sharing, of giving, of amity, but also alas! the 
frustrations of denied pleasures and obstructed desires, the 
foretaste of more negative influences. 


Thus, with the exception of a very few favoured with 
especially good fortune and a very few especially plagued 
by misfortune, the rest of us grow up into the common, de- 
cent, erring individuals that constitute our normal human 
societies. The good, the mediocre, and the bad all live out 
the characters they grew up into. 


Spinoza speaks of action under adequate ideas which 
is freedom, opposed to passion under inadequate ideas 
which is bondage. I interpret this as action in the light of 
sane, healthy evaluations of goals and ends opposed to pas- 
sion (in Spinoza’s sense of the term) in the shadow of mis- 
guided evaluations. This applies to all, from the best of 
humans, through the tolerably decent, to the worst. 


On the one hand we have a Socrates who saw his true 
good and whole worth in the wholesomeness of his soul 
(mind) and found being good and doing good conducive to 
the wellbeing of his soul while doing harm to anyone or 
retaliating harm for harm adverse to the wellbeing of his 
soul. Such also was Gautama the Buddha who renounced 
the luxury and pomp of royal life to direct his followers to 
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true values. Such was Gandhi who sought to teach the 
people the values of forgiveness, tolerance, and peace, not 
by words alone but by example. But concentrating on such 
exceptional personalities is somewhat misleading. Among 
the simplest and humblest of people you will find women 
and men that have a meek, serene soul and lead a pure, 
peaceful life, and whether their circumstances be favoura- 
ble or unfavourable or even utterly miserable, they pre- 
serve their purity of heart and their inner tranquility and 
integrity. 


On the other hand, among those who were most unfor- 
tunate in their character build-up we find individuals 
whose values are totally perverse. We find greed and envy 
and worship of power. Plato gives us live portraits of 
Thrasymachus (in Republic) and Callicles (in Gorgias). In 
our own day do we need to mention any beside the Donald 
Trump phenomenon? With such mutilated personalities 
all reasoning is of no avail. Their characters are solidly 
structured around their false values. 


Let us return to the normal and the exceptionally 
good. Among these two classes those who are prone to re- 
flective thinking may pose to themselves questions about 
the good life, about meanings, values, ends. These articu- 
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late for themselves philosophies of life involving moral 
choice. Some of these philosophies may be wanting in co- 
herence; some may be contaminated by false values; some 
may combine opposed or incompatible ends and values. 
These provide the common stuff for works of fiction, 
drmaa, movies. It is these also who Keep psychiatrists busy. 


The most clear-sighted form coherent philosophies of 
life. Such is Socrates’ philosophy of the wholesome soul, 
Plato’s ideal of the philosophic life, Spinoza’s philosophy 
of freedom in the light of adequate ideas, Kant’s philoso- 
phy of a life of integrity under principles which he sunned 
up in the notion of duty. There is no finality and no exclu- 
siveness in such philosophies since they all seek to delineate 
the plane of the unfathomable reality of our spiritual life. 
For we human beings in creating our moral, aesthetic, and 
cultural values have risen to a plane of spirituality in 
which we enjoy the highest life possible for an intelligent 
being. 


Regrettably, this spiritual life is accessible only to very 
few and for those few only intermittently. It is only in our 
rare fugitive moments, in spontaneous deeds of love or in 
the creation of works of beauty and of intelligence, that we 
enjoy our spiritual life. 


The goal of humanity should be to infuse all humans 
with the values of spiritual life. This cannot be done by 
statesmen, nor can it be done by scientists engrossed in the 
examination of objective phenomena. This can only be 
done, first, by the example of the exceptionally good and 
wise and, secondly, by works of good literature and good 
art. But while our most advanced societies are crippled by 
the diseases of greed, rivalry, and consumerism, and our 
poorest societies are sunk in superstition and consumed by 
the struggle for their bare biological necessities, the task 
looks forbiddingly superhuman. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 26, 2020 
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PROBLEM OF CAUSATION 


I 


The notion of cause is likely to have been one of the earliest 
creations of the human conceptual faculty. It is so readily 
suggestible, so seemingly plausible, and so practically use- 
ful that on pragmatic grounds alone it rolled on through 
the ages of human existence, confidently and unquestion- 
ingly employed not only in the common walks of life but 
also by scientists and philosophers until David Hume cried 
out, “The Emperor has no clothes on!” Leibniz and Berke- 
ley had indeed anticipated Hume but nobody paid atten- 
tion. Both Leibniz and Berkeley saw the absurdity of say- 
ing that one thing produces another thing different from 
itself: both of them maintained that it is God who makes 
the effect follow the cause, Leibniz affirming that God did 
that once and for all when he pre-established the universal 
harmony of all things, while Berkeley thought that God 
performed the miracle anew on every separate occasion. 
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Il 


In the Phaedo, responding to the difficulty raised by Cebes 
for the proof of the immortality of the soul, Socrates says: 
od Madrov mpaypa, Eon, © KéPyc, CytEIs° GAWs yup Set 
TEPl YEVEGEMS KAI OVOPAs TH aitiav 
dlampaypLatevoac#8a, “It is no small thing that you seek; 
for the cause of generation and decay must be completely 
investigated” (tr. Fowler). 


This was the introduction to the lomg ‘autobiograph- 
ical’ passage (96a-101e) on which I have harped so long 
and so much because its crucial importance has escaped 
philosophers and scholars, but in this paper I will not go 
again over the same ground but will concentrate on the 
problem of causation. 


Though Socrates says that “the cause of generation 
and decay must be completely investigated” we find little 
in what follows of what we might have expected. We find 
(1) rejection of the reductionist explanation of growth in 
terms of the elements that go into the growing object, 2) an 
account of the reality and true nature of ideas (forms) as 
the ‘cause’ of what objects mean to us, not as the cause of 
their actual being (objective existence). (The other crucial 
lesson of the Phaedo passage, the radical separation of in- 
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vestigation into nature from investigation into ideas, lies 
outside the scope of this paper.) 


Hl 


Aristotle apparently was as blind as our learned scholars 
to the true meaning of the Phaedo passage. He was not sat- 
isfied with it. He carried out his own investigation on gen- 
eration and decay (corruption). He took as his model for 
study a man-made thing, say a house or a table. He distin- 
euished four ‘causes’. The carpenter as maker of the table 
is the efficient cause. Wood is the material cause of the ta- 
ble. These two are fairly apprehensible but we have two 
further ‘causes’. To make the table the carpenter had to 
have beforehand a view of the shape (form) of the table: 
this is the formal cause. To get to work on the table the 
carpenter must in the first place have wanted to have a ta- 
ble whether for his own use or for another: this is the final 
cause. None of these four ‘causes’ is like anything we have 
in mind when we speak of the cause of anything. Moreo- 
ver, try to apply the same scheme of causes to a drop of 
water, to my tooth-ache, to an apple falling from the tree: 
it simply doesn’t work; Aristotle’s four causes throw no 
light on causation. 
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IV 


Scientists have been giving us causes for this and that. At 
best these are abstract descriptions of conditions or of a 
sequence of happenings that lead to a desired or an ex- 
pected end. We deceive ourselves when we think that any 
empirical ‘explanation’ explains anything. 


Vv 


Following the example of Socrates, let me tell the tale of 
my adventure of search. 


From the very beginning of my philosophizing I had 
the answer when in my teens I saw that ultimately Reality 
can only be conceived as Will, and Will being purposive is 
outgoing, outflowing Love. Ultimately Reality is creativity. 
Yet I wrestled long with the problem of becoming. How 
could anything come to be? — Glory be to Heraclitus! 
Learning blinds the understanding. My readings in the 
philosophers made me wander in wilderness seeking a 
general formula explaining all becoming until it flashed in 
my mind like an inspiration: Since all being is creativity, 
all becoming is creation. Plato long ago, taking the flux of 
Heraclitus to its conclusion, saw that in the actual world 
there is no being but all is ceaselessly becoming. I came to 
see that all becoming is the ceaseless outflow of creativity. 
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VI 
CONCLUSION 


To my mind all becoming is a mystery, from the budding 
of a tree-leaf to the formation of a galaxy. The only way I 
find becoming intelligible is to think of the root and 
ground of all being as creativity. Leibniz and Berkeley 
were right. There is no explaining of one thing producing 
another thing. But resorting to the idea of a creator does 
not do away with the mystery. Rather than assuming a 
creator I say that Reality itself must be, not creative, but 
sheer creativity. The ultimate is not an entity, not a god, 
but a pure principle, name it creative intelligence, or better 
still, intelligent creativity: it is the Tau, the eternal Logos: 
it is Creative Eternity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 28, 2020 


Download: Creative Eternity: A Metaphysical Myth: 


https://ia801206.us.archive.org/3/items/CreativeEKternityA 
MetaphysicalMyth/CreativeEternity.pdf 
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THE HIGHEST GOOD 


In Book II of the Republic Glaucon distinguishes three 
classes of the good: (1) things that are good in themselves, 
that we want for what they are, without looking for any- 
thing beyond; (2) things that are good in themselves and 
also result in further good; (3) things that in themselves 
are not desirable but are wanted for their good effects. 
Glaucon asks Socrates in which of the three classes he 
places justice. Socrates says that justice has its place in the 
best of the three classes, that of things both good in them- 
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selves and are also desirable for the good resulting from 
them. 


Through Aristotle and through religious beliefs a view 
has come to be widely accepted as almost axiomatic, name- 
ly that the highest good must be good in itself, wanted for 
itself and not in quest of any other good. For Aristotle the 
highest good is eudaimonia, happiness, and in a particular 
way of thinking, if the good is what we are looking for, 
then it is reasonable to rest at happiness as the final goal. 
This is formally plausible but with nothing under the sur- 
face. 


On further reflection we find that Socrates’ choice is 
rich in insight and wisdom. 


Nothing that is truly good is self-contained in isolation 
of everything else. 


From the metaphysical point of view nothing that is in 
any sense real is static; all that is real throbs with life and 
is in the final view pure activity. 


It is said that health is good in itself. Can there be 
health that is not expressed in vitality and can there be vi- 
tality that is other than outgoing activity? 
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The notion of a soul that is simply good in itself, by it- 
self, for itself is an empty notion. It has no meaningful con- 
tent. 


Goodness in the soul will outflow in good deeds and 
good works. 


It is not only the saint, the philosopher, the poet that 
works good deeds and creates good works. The goodness of 
a poor, humble woman or man in a far off village will out- 
flow in a kind word, an encouraging smile, a sympathetic 
tear, a loving caress. 


Flowers enrich the air around them with their fra- 
grance. 


Birds pour forth their joy of life in song. 


A good poem inspires thoughts and images surpassing the 
connotation of its words. 


The highest good is not a state or condition of being 
sufficient unto itself but is a creative power. 


Metaphysically, the Highest Good is a fount of love, 
beauty and intelligence. 
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For human beings, the highest good is a soul outflow- 
ing with love, beauty, and intelligence. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 29, 2020 
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